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WEALTHY man is seldom admired by his 

A less fortunate neighbors, particularly if 
they be his debtors, and the position of the 

United States today would indicate that this re- 
lationship between individuals may be paralleled 
by a similar relationship among 

nations. We are not popular 

today along the international 

street, and our increasing 

wealth seems to have a good 

deal to do with the wry smiles 

which greet us in our perambu- 

lations. In this issue of THE 

a INDEPENDENT Mr. James P. 

Roe, of New. York City, 

considers how our financial 


power may be turned from an instrument of mis- 


understanding into a weapon for the enforcement of ° 


peace, how we may use our national wealth to 
accomplish the end which has already been sought 
with doubtful success..through arbitration treaties 
and the limitation of armaments. He proposes that 
by increased supervision of loans the State Depart- 
ment see to it that American capital is employed 
only for peaceful endeavor. He suggests that by 


discreet management of the purse strings of the 
world the United States undertake to prevent new 
wars. His method, while seeking the same end as 
that of the cancellationists, is at the opposite ex- 
treme from theirs. THE INDEPENDENT does not 
indorse his proposal and is not at all certain it 
could ever be put into practice, but presents it as an 
interesting attitude toward a complex problem. 

In a very incidental way our loans abroad give 
the American people a community of interests with 
the rest of the world and draw us closer to other 
nations. Every banker’s loan, though it comes from 
Wall Street, represents the savings of the American 
people, and when our savings are invested abroad 
we have naturally an interest in the welfare of 
those to whom they are intrusted. But this very 
fact, as often as not, leads to “dollar diplomacy.” 
When our debtors default on loans, we protest 
vigorously to Washington, beseeching the State 
Department to “do something” about it. 

The principal mechanical difficulty in the way of 
government supervision of loans lies in. the fact 
that the Government is unable: to command. the 
services of investment experts. Large banking houses 
have their: own ‘skilled investigators in. foreign 
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countries, but the Government possesses no such 
men. It could not offer them the inducements 
provided by private enterprise. Even if it were to 
obtain them, it could not give them access to foreign 
industrial fields. If they were sent abroad by the 
State Department they would be looked upon as 
parts of an espionage system, and restricted in their 
activities. The intricate machinery which would be 
necessary to carry out Mr. Roe’s plan is impossible 
for a Government constituted as ours is to obtain. 

It is always possible, if policy dictates, to super- 
vise foreign investments in a general way, but for 
the Government to set itself up as a full-fledged 
financial adviser with a view to capitalizing Amer- 
ican dollars into good will, would be extremely 
hazardous. It might even result in a greater amount 
of ill will than is already existent. 


The Rubber Stamp in Politics 


Eee penchant of the public for labeling every 
object unmistakably and forgetting afterwards 
to look behind the label is well demonstrated by 
its treatment of Presidential candidates. Like stage 
villains and movie heroes, each man must be un- 
mistakably good or bad, suave or rough, vigorous or 
meek. One is identified by his physiognomy, another 
by his origin, a third by his personal eccentricities. 
When the label has been attached it is there to stay, 
and no change of circumstance can ever shake it off. 
In a majority of cases the possession of a label is of 
inestimable help to a man in public life; it forms a 
convenient reference tag by which he may be recog- 
nized at any point in his career. Woodrow Wilson 
was known in his first Presidential campaign as a 
college professor, and even his war Administration 
and his subsequent proselyting for the League of 
Nations failed to remove the academic stamp. 
William Jennings Bryan was associated automati- 
cally with free silver and the cross of gold speech, 
although the meaning of free silver and the circum- 
stances of the speech were forgotten twenty years 
before his death. Roosevelt was always the Rough 
Rider, and it was probably the mental picture of 
Roosevelt rough riding through the tropics rather 
than any recollection of his policies which used to 
elicit prolonged huzzas at the mention of “Teddy.” 
Calvin Coolidge, chief potentate of prosperity, must 
always be remembered in connection with the 
Boston police strike. 

When Charles Gates Dawes is made a subject of 
discussion the reparations plan which bears his 
name is conjured up along with the portrait of a 
scowling individual clenching a deformed kind of 
pipe and uttering between his teeth original bits of 
profanity. Frank O. Lowden is a benevolent cham- 
pion of the farmer; Charles Evans Hughes the hero 
of the Washington Disarmament Conference. From 
the Senate we have “Jim” Reed with his aptitude at 


cross-examination, his denunciations of all oppo- 
sition. Senator Walsh of Montana is the anathema 
of copper kings, the legislative champion of the 
oil-lands investigation. Al Smith is thought of in 
connection with Tammany; he likewise suggests 
immediate references to Catholicism and _prohibi- 
tion, two subjects useful as the fetishes of bigotry. 
And Herbert Hoover — well, when it comes to 
Hoover it must be admitted that he suffers from an 
excess of labels none of which catches the popular 
eye. He is regarded principally as Food Adminis ra- 
tor, Belgian relief worker, and regulator of the na- 
tion’s business, but his work has all been of a calibre 
to make the application of a tag impossible. To 
“Hooverize” was a war slogan, but Hoover has done 
so much since that the word has lost its meaning. 

When we look at a candidate in a casual way it is 
not the man but a rubber stamp we see, an indelible 
mark placed upon him by the public and left to 
stand for ail posterity. 


Fallacies of a Seagoing Senate 


T= reasoning of the Senate in passing the 
Jones bill to avoid a ship subsidy appears not 
unlike that of a man who enters a lion’s den to 
escape from a thundershower. A subsidy may have 
its inconveniences, but it is a 
great deal safer than the muddle 
of government ownership in 
which the Jones bill proposes to 
keep the shipping fleet. Not 
only will the measure leave the 
Government deeply involved in 
a business for which it has not 
aptitude, but it will insist upon 
unanimous consent of the Ship- 
ping Board before the Govern- 
ment may sell a single vessel of its unwieldy fleet. 
This is exactly contrary to the suggestion of the 
President, who holds wisely that unanimity, since-it 
is almost an impossibility for the Board, should not 
be required of it. If the measure passes the House, 
which is doubtful, it will go to Mr. Coolidge by 
whom it is practically certain to be vetoed. 

If the fallacy of keeping the Government in the 
shipping business has not been amply demonstrated 
by our own troubles, it has been adequately shown 
by the experience of Australia. In 1916, under the 
pressure of war-time necessity, the Commonwealth 
purchased thirty-three vessels for a nucleus, and 





‘ between 1916 and 1922 added by other purchases 


and a building program some fifty more. The ven- 
ture appeared successful at first, but by 1923 heavy 
financial losses were incurred. In an effort to remedy 
a bad situation the fleet was transferred under the 
“Bruce Act” to a specially constituted board. The 
board commenced operation with a clean slate, its 
only liability being a bond at five per cent on the 
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valuation of the ships. And the valuation, under the 
Bruce Act, was more than cut in half. The board 
disposed of all save seven vessels, realizing more 
than £1,000,000 in sales, but was unable, even with 
this working capital, to make a financial success of 
the venture. Total losses under government and 
board operation had reached a total last year of 
£12,000,000. The board is heavily in arrears, and 
facing constant losses. 

But the United States Senate feels that experience 
counts for nothing. It plans, against the advice of the 
President and the suggestions of such men as Ed- 
ward S. Hurley, who headed the United States 
Shipping Board during the war, to drag our Govern- 
ment through a similar quagmire. Its position in the 
matter is foolhardy in the extreme. 


Keeping the Peace at Havana 


HE explosions predicted by domestic pessimists 

and malcontents have failed to materialize at 
Havana. No irremediable controversies have shat- 
tered the proceedings of the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, and it seems likely 
that the meeting will end in-a spirit of complete 
harmony. The dangerous name, “Nicaragua,” has 
been mentioned by none other than Mr. Hughes, 
and mentioned without precipitating trouble; the 
question of intervention has been touched upon 
without arousing a condemnation of American 
policy. The various committees have proceeded 
quietly with their duties, and are now presenting 
their reports in a plenary session. Prominent in 
dispatches from Havana has been the name of 
Charles Evans Hughes, who, by his skillful but 
frank treatment of all problems, has given Latin 
America a new and higher opinion of the intentions 
of the United States. 

By a number of critics the peaceful conduct of the 
meeting is taken as an unhealthy symptom; it is 
held by them that the United States has awed her 
sister republics and stifled open discussion... This 
would be a plausible conclusion if there were evi- 
dences of bullying on the part of the American 
delegates, but the fact that Mr. Hughes and his 
colleagues have acted openly and with sympathy 
for the opinions of others gives it the lie. If there 
has been restraint, it is because the Latin American 
delegates have desired it. 

The policy of our delegates at Havana has been 
to allow others to take the lead, and to offer sug- 
gestions only when they were called for. This is 


_ certainly not bullying. It seems probable that the 


conference will evolve no new interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and make no drastic changes in 
the organization of the Pan-American Union, but 
by careful consideration of the business on its 
agenda it may bring, even without these things, a 
better understanding between the nations. of the 


Western Hemisphere. If the ’?.atin American dele- 
gates return home convinced that the United States 
is not a colossus bent upon imperialism, but a nation 
determined, despite its wealth, upon the settlement 
of all problems through frank and open discussion, 
the conference of 1928 may signalize a new under- 
standing between the Americas. 


The High Cost of Crime 


erm high cast of law enforcement has been ex- 
posed by the dutiful Department of Commerce 
in a summary of expenditures for police depart- 
ments in 20 cities during the fiscal year 1926. It 
turns out that while complaining about the price of 
theatre tickets, butter and eggs, loud-speakers, 
onions, and Queene Anne dining-room sets, yeur 
average citizen has been taken from behind by the 
expenses of police forces, criminal courts, criminal 
institutions, and probation boards. In 1916 his 
municipal law-enforcement machinery cost him 
$3.09. In 1926 it drew $5.70 from his pocketbook. 
The total outlay for the 250 cities in 1916 was 
$99,595,230; for the same cities in 1926 it was 
$238,684,864. 

This increase cannot be attributed altogether to 
the prevalence of bigger and badder crimes. A 
general increase of prices has carried the price of 
law enforcement along with it. Police forces have 
required enlargement as city populations haVe 
grown. The traffic problem has become intri¢ate 
since 1916 and demanded the attention of mote 
men. These things, rather than a tidal wave of 
crime, have been responsible. 

Still, it is time for the taxpayer to take a look at 
the machinery with the idea of improving its effi- 
ciency and setting a limit to its cost. If it were a 
matter of getting more mileage out of his automo- 
bile, he would spend hours tinkering with the 
carburetor to save one drop of gasoline. Since it is 
the police department or the municipal court or the 
jail, he feels that it concerns him no more vitally 
than the blubber industry to the north of Green- 
land. This is one of the difficulties of civic govern- 
ment today, and one which increases as that form of 
government grows more intricate. Something more 
than bare statistics are necessary to correct it. 


Lindbergh, Ambassador at Large 


EWSPAPER editors are not relegating Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh to inside pages, but they 

are using fewer streamer heads in advertising his 
exploits. The colonel is still “news,” but not sensa- 
tional or unprecedented newspaper copy. His flight 
through Central America has become something of a 
routine; the welcome he receives at Guatemala City 
does not differ essentially from his reception at 
Belize, and his landing at St. Thomas is not unlike 
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his landing at Bogota. Repetition creeps into the dis- 
patches which describe his movements. If he were 
less ‘reliable as an aviator and made a few precarious 
landings, if he were to go in for a minor accident or 
two instead of proceeding with clockwork regularity, 
he would furnish livelier stuff for the consumption of 
the American press. But as his news value wanes, the 
magnitude of his achievement grows; the efficient 
way in which he carries out his mission should not 
be allowed to obscure the hazards he has overcome. 

Colonel Lindbergh, an aviator by profession, has 
shown himself of consummate skill in his chosen 
field. But he has done more than that. In a new 
calling, that of “ambassador of good will,” he has 
made not a single slip. 


A Tempest in an Atom 


O the complacent citizen whose scientific 
learning begins and ends with the axiom that 
“what goes up must come down,” the controversy 
over “‘what is an atom?” seems no more significant 
than the traditional question of 
“how old is Ann?” So long as a 
desk is a desk and beefsteak an 
edible, he is less interested in 
their atomic structure than in 
the fact that one is comfortable 
to sit behind and the other 
generally comfortable to eat. 
To your scientist, on the other 
hand, the atom is often all in all, 
the alpha and omega of exist- 
ence. He is forever finding out new and unsuspected 
things about it, and discovering, incidentally, that 
all previous ideas concerning it have been seriously 
wrong. A few days ago it was all pleasantly settled 
that an atom was a microscopic solar system with 
a central nucleus not unlike the sun and a set of 
whirling satellites corresponding in a general way to 
the planets. Then came Dr. H. Clyde Snook, Ameri- 
can electrical engineer, in a moment of enthusiasm 
with the announcement that the atom was a cyclone 
of ether waves and that Dr. Bohr, who had advanced 
the previous theory, was altogether mistaken. Dr. 
Bohr had based his hypothesis on the idea that the 
atom was composed of particles. Dr. Snook has 
suddenly found out that it is nothing of the kind; 
that it is a “wave system.” Research experts are 
flocking back to their instruments to verify or dis- 
credit this new discovery, attributed by Dr. Snook 
to his confreres, C. J. Davisson and L. H. Germer. 
Far be it from the layman to take sides in the 
matter. Let him be neither Bohred nor Snooked by 
the discussion. Whether the atom is a solar system 
or a cyclone or the senior Senator from Alabama is 
for the experts — atomists or atomizers or whatever 
they choose to call themselves — to decide alone. 
He cannot be blamed, however, if he suspects now 








and then that the experts are engaging in con- 
troversies no less recondite and exquisite than those 
of the medizvals who debated how many angels 
could stand on the point of a pin. Neither angels nor 
atoms are visible to the average mortal, and it is 
only natural that he should be inclined to group 
them in the same mystical category. 


A Show-down on the Rhine 


i): GUSTAV STRESEMANN, Foreign Min- 
ister of Germany, struck at the root of the 
problem of peace in Europe when he attacked, 
during a speech before the Reichstag, continued 
French occupation of the Rhine zone. He demanded 
bluntly that France complete the evacuation of 
troops, asserting that by keeping armed forces 
there she was impairing the Locarno agreements 
“in the eyes of the world.” He inquired if France 
required armed forces in the Rhineland to guard 
against the menace of the present German army, 
an inconsiderable military factor, or if she thought 
the combined forces of France and England would 


- not be enough to deal with that army if the occa- 


sion arose. Of Locarno he said: “Both nations 
obligate themselves through this agreement to 
forego all aggressive action against each other. 
Whosoever asks for more security than that doubts 
the pledge word and the signed treaty. If we do not 
trust that the treaties now signed will be kept, then 
it is of no use to conclude treaties.” In brief, Dr. 
Stresemann called for a show-down. 
The whole success of the Locarno agreements and 
of the new point of view taken by the League of 
Nations depends upon the acceptance of security 
pacts as substitutes for security through armed 
force. This is the heart of the matter. France is not 
obligated to withdraw immediately from the 
Rhineland, and may wish to keep an army there to 
be used in barter in case of a revision of the Dawes 
Plan, but it will be a masterly stroke toward peace 
if M. Briand heeds Dr. Stresemann’s challenge 
and removes French troops as rapidly as the temper 
of the French people permits. Nine years have 
given time for animosities to cool. France and 
Germany:are more nearly in accord than they have 
been in a century; the time is ripe for a further 
demonstration of peaceful intent. M. Briand will 
have a recalcitrant faction to deal with at home, 
where there is still talk of Germany’s “secret 
armament” and her underhanded designs, but he is 
a man capable of action, and by throwing his 
influence on the side of evacuation may very pos- 
sibly carry the day. The announcement that 10,000 
of the remaining 60,000 troops will be withdrawn in 
the near future is a favorable indication. Critics on 
this side of the Atlantic will watch closely to see 
which Europe holds uppermost, security through 
treaties or security through armament. 
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Our Private Detective Bureau 


HE United States Senate is rapidly estab- 
lishing itself as the prime investigative body 
of history. Scotland Yard was good in its 
day, but no London detective, fictitious or real, can 
compete now with the least of our representatives 
in the Upper House. What chance would Sherlock 
Holmes stand in a battle of wits against Thomas J. 
Walsh or even Burton K. Wheeler? Before Mr. 
Holmes had so much as uttered his “What do you 
make of this, Watson?” Mr. Wheeler and his little 
magnifying glass would have solved completely the 
mystery of the speckled band or the orange pips. 

Of the Senate investigations now in progress or 
expected in the immediate future, two, at least, are 
commendable. The inquiry into the oil-lease transac- 
tions of the Harding Administration has performed 
and is still performing a valuable service to the 
country. It should be pushed to a finish, and not 
relinquished until every phase of the manceuvres of 
Harry F. Sinclair, Albert B. Fall, and the Contin- 
ental Trading Company, is thoroughly explored. 
Senator Walsh is to be congratulated upon his 
actions in the matter. The probe into the Vare 
election case is likewise of value. A recount of the 
ballots in the Philadelphia region and a careful 
consideration of the claims of William B. Wilson, 
Democratic opponent of Senator-elect Vare is not 
only the right but the duty of the Senate. In certain 
other matters, however, the Senate’s liking for 
detective work is carrying it beyond its own pro- 
vince, and beyond the bounds of reason. 

First, there is the inquiry by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs into the appoint- 
ment system of the State Department. Though it 
may well be that appointments in the diplomatic 
and consular services are sometimes made with too 
much attention to the political standing of a can- 
didate and too little consideration of his personal 
qualifications, the investigation now being con- 
ducted by Senator Moses can hardly result in any 
definite reform. Tampering with the appointment 
system at the present time will not serve to remove 
it from politics, but only to involve it more deeply 
in political red tape. Only increased animosities 
may be expected from it. 

Second is the proposed inquiry by the Senate 
into the nebulous monopoly referred to as the 
“power trust.” That such a monopoly existed a 
year ago was denied by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in a report to the sixty-ninth Congress, 
and there is nothing to suggest that one has mush- 
roomed into being since that report was made. But 
the Senate, spurred on by a desire to make a 
brilliant showing before the public, professes to be 
unconvinced. Unwilling to recognize the fact that 
combinations in the public-utility field are inevitable 


and not necessarily dangerous, and ignoring the 
fact that State regulation already safeguards the 
public against mulcting by utilities, Senator Walsh 
and his lieutenants are tilting hard at windmills. 
At present, an investigation of the public utilities 
is wasteful and ill-advised. The Senate would do 
better to approach the power issue directly through 
the problems at Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. 

Third in the exhibit is the S—g¢ inquiry. The 
President proposed that a board of experts, which 
he would himself appoint, be intrusted with the 
task of investigation. The Senate promptly an- 
nounced that a board thus chosen would turn out 
to be a “hand-picked” body of whitewash experts, 
and by a vote of 51 to 32 passed a resolution calling 
for an inquiry by a joint committee of Congress. 
If the House assents, Congress will undertake the 
work. The President may still appoint a committee 
of his own, but it will be restricted to a study of 
safety devices. This move by the Senate is hardly 
justifiable. There is nothing to prove that the Presi- 
‘dent’s plan would result in whitewashing. By his 
rebuke to Admiral Plunkett, Mr. Coolidge has 
shown very recently that he does not intend to be 
dominated by naval bureaucrats. Nor is there 
anything to show that an investigation by Congress 
would result in any good. | 

In 1925, when Colonel Mitchell was calling for 
the establishment of the air service as a separate 
branch of the national defense and claiming that 
an air fleet made battle fleets obsolete, it was not 
a Congressional committee which finally resolved 
the issue. It was a report by a committee appointed 
by the President and headed by Dwight W. Morrow 
which was translated into actual legislation. The 
one good accomplished by the Congressional com- 
mittee was to give the problem a thorough hearing 
before the public. 

In the case of the S-¢ disaster and the submarine 
service ample publicity has already been provided. 
The attention given by the newspapers to the 
accident and the hearings of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry have accomplished the only end to which a 
Congressional investigation would contribute. What 
is needed now is not plethoric oratory from men 
who know no more about the inside of a submarine 
than about Einstein’s theory of relativity, but an 
examination of the facts by experts competent to 
deal with technicalities. 

The Senate would do well to keep its taste for in- 
vestigations within bounds. Its business is primarily 
to legislate, and the fact that the investigation 
of the oil-lease transactions has been so valuable 
should not lead it into the error of embarking 
upon habitual investigations of everything. There 
is no denying that a majority of Congressional 
investigations are undertaken not so much on 
behalf of the public as in the interests of political 
parties and leaders who wish to pose as heroes. 
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The Dove in a Gilded Cage 


By James P. Roe 


war, for treaties of arbitration and eternal 

peace, and for limitation of armaments is 
the most loudly vocal manifestation in America 
today. There can be no doubt of the downright 
sincerity of such leaders in this movement as Senator 
Capper, Senator Borah, and President Butler. of 
Columbia University. But neither their sincerity nor 
the ultimate enact- 


[ve nation-wide demand for the outlawry of 


money. American philanthropy and charity have 
not only answered every foreign appeal for help; we 
have anticipated those appeals in most cases by 
voluntarily aiding the distressed of every land. 
Hardly a plausibly worthy cause or a reputedly 
needy individual anywhere has lacked organized 
and personal American succor. So much is this so 
that whenever a misfortune of any magnitude has 
occurred in foreign 








ment of such peace- 
seeking commitments 
will change human na- 
ture. The serious ques- 
tion about this whole 
proposition centers 
upon the fact that, in 
our endeavor to legis- 
late peace or impose it 
by prayerful agree- 


ments, we are disre- 


““We have plainly spoiled Europeans to the point where 
our largesse is expected and taken for granted,’’ declares 
Mr. Roe in decrying America’s postwar eagerness to cast 
its financial bread upon European waters. That this bread 
is not being employed in the ways of peace is our own fault. 
If we really want peace, says this New Yorker, then 
we must use our great financial power to enforce it — by 
withholding loans which will be used in Europe for buying 
materials of war. Only by freeing the dove of peace from 
its gilded cage does he believe we shall turn Europe’s 

thought away from war 


lands pleas for Ameri- 
can assistance have 
immediately been 
made. At times the 
foreign agents of this 
American munifi- 
cence assume the réle 
of benefactor by the 
shrewd distribution 
of these very American 





funds among the vic- 





garding our actual 
possession of the most powerful weapon in the 
world for the enforcement of peace — American 
financial supremacy. 

There is little popular appreciation of the Wash- 
ington Government’s wise precaution in scanning 
all foreign loans negotiated with American banks 
and offered American citizens. Indeed, this measure 
aroused strong political protest very recently. There 
is scarcely any realization of the chances we take in 
spending huge sums in foreign investments. Not one 
citizen in a thousand has any notion of the extent to 
which we have financed and are still financing Euro- 
pean nations, European cities, and thousands of 
private European enterprises. We are investing over 
$1,000,000,000 annually in Europe. We are re- 
habilitating European industry and commerce in 
the doubtful hope that we are reconstituting for 
ourselves European markets which Europeans them- 
selves ruthlessly destroyed and will destroy again if 
the risk serves their purpose. European statesmen 
never have hesitated to stake their countries’ all 
whenever the prospects of war’s fortunes seemed to 
favor conquest. That temptation was not dismissed 
by the outcome of the latest war. 

We have spent over $3,000,000,000 in philan- 
thropy in Europe since the war, reconstructing 
devastated areas and destroyed institutions, and 
feeding and clothing the hungry. American tourists 
spent $300,000,000 in France last year, $200,000,000 
in Italy, and left approximately $300,000,000 
in both Great Britain and Germany. We have re- 
duced the war debts of all those states owing us 


tims of our own Ameri- 
can disasters. An instance in point is the recent 
donation of $100,000 from the papal Near East 
Relief treasury for the benefit of our own Mississippi 
flood sufferers. This papal fund consists almost en- 
tirely of original American contributions. This sort 
of thing is not wholly guileless or single-minded. 
Nor is this too frequently indiscriminate American 
charity a matter of yesterday. It long antedates the 
war period of “‘drives” and the subsequent endless 
nuisance of campaigns for money in the United 
States. The American Government and _ people 
rushed aid to the victims of the Messina earthquake 
in 1908. Nor did we confine our charity and philan- 
thropy to Europe, as our assistance to the famine 
and pestilence stricken of China and our aid to the 
Japanese earthquake and fire sufferers attest. Again 
we succored the starving Russian peasants in 1922, 
Congress alone appropriating $20,000,000. 


AST summer we sent several thousand dollars, 
over $40,000 from New York City alone, to 

the bereaved mothers and families of the ill-fated 
flyers, Captain Nungesser and Coli, who were forced 
against their better judgment and will to attempt 
the Atlantic flight for the sole purpose, openly 
acknowledged in Paris, of beating the Americans to 
the achievement. Why this American munificence? 
Because we are generous, the victims of every plea, 
and “rotten with money.” Very well, I, for one, am 
glad we could and did perform a charitaBle act for 
these unfortunates. But why did not the French, for 
whom Nungesser and Coli uselessly sacrificed their 
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lives, contribute conspicuously to their dependents’ 
comfort. Who in Europe even thought to help create 
a fund for the benefit of Philip Payne’s, Lloyd 
Bertaud’s, or any of the several unfortunate Ameri- 
can aviators’ families. Who abroad have lent out 
of their own pockets financial or other real aid to 
our Mississippi flood, Miami hurricane, St. Louis 
tornado, or other American disaster victims? Why 
have they failed us? Because we have such vast 
wealth? That is the specious mendicant reply Europe 
always gives America, because Americans have lost 
all sense of proportion in this matter of helping 
others. We have plainly spoiled Europeans to the 
point where our largesse is taken for granted. 


HERE is no effective gratitude in Europe for 
this American munificence. Thousands of poor 
souls benefited by American charity are genuinely 
grateful to us, but this purely individual apprecia- 
tion exerts no influence upon the Governments and 
finds no expression in their policy. France, despite 
all our assistance during and since the war, has 
refused thus far to agree on any debt-refunding 
arrangement with the United States. In France they 
speak sourly of our generosity. They blame us for 
all their woes. Paris even attempted to force the 
United States into a tariff-reduction program in 
favor of French exports by arbitrarily and without 
notice applying the maximum tariff schedule to 
American goods and the minimum rates to Germany. 
The object was, of course, to blackjack the 
American Government into making impossible 
concessions either in tariff rates or in the war-debt 
matter. This despite the fact that Americans have 
practically financed the reconstruction of the de- 
partments laid waste by the Germans, rehabilitated 
French industry, and furnished France with a large 
portion of her war-debt funds out of tourists’ expend- 
itures alone since 1920. That the French Govern- 
ment has spent much of this money and the domestic 
taxes collected thereon on the French military 
establishment and in financing Polish, Czecho- 
slovakian, Jugoslavian, and Roumanian arma- 
ments is a question we are not supposed to discuss. 
It is a fact, however, too well known now to merit 
debate. It is equally a fact that every time during 
the last couple of years economic pressure has made 
the going difficult anywhere in Europe there has 
immediately appeared a violent vituperative cam- 
paign against the United States for insisting upon 
an honest, fair refunding of the war debts. 

All this indicates the extent to which American 
philanthropy affects Europe’s purposes. It points 
the extent to which our generosity is abused and 
misconstrued. European statesmen continue to rely 
upon us to pay their debts, to soothe their sorrows, 
to repair their self-inflicted damage, to pay their 
fiddler, and to encourage us to talk arbitration and 
disarmament so as to permit them greater freedom 








to do their political and economic will.*We have 
exacted and received no return for all this generosity, 
as we well could and should have done. 

The United States is necessarily involved with 
Europe in every world activity, but we are in a posi- 
tion to insist that those activities shall be construc- 
tive and peaceful. Europe likes America in an 
acquiescent posture, not in any independent atti- 
tude. America’s maintenance of her individual 
independence of action, however, is our only means 
of really helping Europe and supporting the cause of 
international peace. 

Arbitration and disarmament are both very well 
in their proper time and place. They are not sub- 
stitutes for national preparedness to compel a hear- 
ing of our advice to negotiate rather than fight an 
issue. Armed preparedness remains a costly necessity 
so long as America with more generosity than wit 
finances Europe out of all the penalties she incurs 
for her repeated belligerent adventures. Peace can- 
not be legislated; it must be enforced. There is no 
counsel of belligerency in that. We cannot compel 
respect for our views from any such recumbent posi- 
tion as Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons of Princeton 
and Mr. Frederick W. Peabody would have America 
assume. Our point of view does not attain force by 
its wisdom. European statesmen, politicians, and 
economists will heed it only if we have the power to 
make it impressively known and to leave them to 
their own resources if they persist in ignoring it. 
This financial embargo is a way to peace and the 
only real alternative to war. 

At all events we need to look to America’s own 
interests and their furtherance and protection first. 
Every other nation will take ample care of its own 
concerns. Internationalism never was more than a 
pious wish. We must learn to “be ourselves,” not 
something that foreigners or de-Americanized Amer- 
icans would have us become simply to please others. 


RITAIN’S trade slump, America’s wealth, 
Oriental resentment against Occidental arro- 
gance, so aptly characterized and condemned by 
Senator Bingham, are all possible causes of war not 
amenable to arbitral adjudication. Place these side 
by side with the unrest throughout Europe, which 
only national frontier readjustments can appreciably 
relieve; then imagine the extreme difficulty with 
which any of these readjustments can be made, and 
one has a picture of a situation which will eventually 
and inevitably blast all the dreams of those who fail 
to take into consideration the inescapable and para- 
mount combative human factor which is the soul of 
our economics and our politics. Success and progress 
among men and nations are still synonymous with 
the survival of the fittest. We have the financial 
power now to compel a more reasonable attitude 
among all parties to any possible armed conflict. 
Why not use this power? 
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With the daily expansion of industrial effort and 
exploitation of native resources there arise new 
emergencies and points of friction among peoples, 
nations, and governments. We hear everywhere the 
demand for security of frontiers and safety against 
competitive aggression. These are daily novel 
situations which no commitments of yesterday can 
control infallibly or effectively. No guarantee can be 
given among governments against vital changes 
affecting national moods. Security can be based only 
upon the readiness to maintain it against challenge. 
This results from our fundamental human nature. 
It always has been and will remain folly to disregard 
it. Nor does this constitute or presuppose militarism. 
It simply indicates the innate pugnaciousness of 
men and the nations they. constitute. It can be 
modified and national rapacity neutralized only by 
maintaining a careful check on our financial 
contributions to both in times of peace. 


i we are to prevent recourse to arms either among 
other nations which may involve us in their 
quarrels or in defense of our own rights, we 
must use our financial power drastically now. It may 
be too late when war impends to designate an ag- 
gressor nation and deny it assistance. A tight string 
on the American pocketbook will have a much 
more effective sobering influence on the careless 










commitments and activities of European statesmen 
than any weapon we now possess. 

One can almost hear the immediate protests this 
suggestion will arouse. Many will join with Senator 
Carter Glass in claiming that the supervision al- 
ready exercised by the State Department over 
foreign loans is unconstitutional and dangerous. 
Others will deplore the centralization of more au- 
thority in the President’s hands. Still others will 
fight the proposition as an invasion of individual 
American rights and foreign sovereign privileges 
long recognized and practiced. Those financially 
concerned will regard their time-honored franchise 
to trade in stocks and bonds as ruthlessly violated. 
All these considerations are more important in 
statement than in fact. 

When Mexico, the Central American republics, 
Cuba, or any other country has given promise of 
indulging in dangerous armed uprisings has not the 
American Government declared an embargo on all 
arms and munitions — even airplanes? This was 
effective because without fighting implements the 
troublesome elements were reduced to harmless 
though heated debates of their grievances, and 
eventually they had to settle their disputes in such 
circumstances peacefully. There are increasing 
salutary legal inhibitions in our own land against 
“wildcat” promotions. (Continued opp. page 144) 





Preconvention Portraits 


VI. Walsh of Montana 
By Charles Merz 


fourth floor of the Senate Office Building hangs 

as fine a collection of scalps as is now to be 
found in Washington. All manner of scalps are 
represented here, all shapes, all colors, and all sizes. 
There are scalps of ex-members of the Cabinet, 
somewhat gray and bald in spots, plucked from 
their owners in the heyday of their power. There 
are scalps of gentlemen owners of oil companies, 
neat, thick-haired, and glossy, garnered only at the 
end of a long, stubborn 


[: the sunny office of Thomas J. Walsh on the 


greatest collector of scalps now functioning on the 
scene of national politics. 

The apparently astonishing fact is that having 
been the relentless enemy of so many men he is 
not more widely hated. But the explanation is not 
really hard to find. For Walsh is not only a blood- 
hound on the trail of anything that looks like bad 
business or crooked politics. There is about. him a 
certain well-poised and good-mannered sense of 
justice which convinces even some of the victims 

of his unerring eye 





chase over hill and 
dale, through rough 
country bristling with 
statistics. Pelts of 
aluminum company 
presidents, sugar com- 
pany presidents, and 
baking company presi- 
dents line the walls. 
For Walsh is the 





Lawyer, Catholic, dry, Senate sleuth extraordinary, these 
are some of the characteristics which make Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana an interesting contender for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. Walsh is a fighter, a digger for 
facts, an indefatigable prober of conditions which he believes 
warrant investigation. It was he who ran the oil scandals to 
earth; it is Walsh who now plans a sweeping investigation of 
the power companies. ‘‘ The greatest collector of scalps now 
functioning on the scene of national politics,” sums up 

Mr. Merz of the New York “‘ World’’ 


for facts that he really 
wishes to be fair. 

One month ago the 
lawyers of Edward L. 
Doheny announced 
that they would ask 
Congress to consider 
the case of their client, 
now deprived by order 
of the Supreme Court 
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of his lease to the Elk Hills oil reserve, and reim- 
burse him for the $13,000,000 he had spent on tanks 
turned over to the Navy. 

Immediately, a large company of Congressmen 
who had done nothing to assist in uncovering the 
history of the oil leases, Congressmen who had 
pooh-poohed the whole idea of the Walsh investiga- 
tion, set up a clamor of denunciation. “What! Pay 
money to Doheny? Take money from the Treasury 
and turn it over to a man denounced by the 
Supreme Court? Let him try to collect a penny!” 

Said Walsh: “It is my conviction that if it is 
made to appear to Congress that the tanks were 
necessary, and it is the purpose of the Navy to 
utilize them, then the Government ought to pay 
for them.” That is very much in character. 

Thomas James Walsh, Senator from Montana, 
“prosecutor” of the oil scandals, and possible 
nominee of the Democratic party in the event of a 
deadlock or a swing away from Smith, is a man of 
sixty-eight and a native of Wisconsin. He was born 
two years before Frank Lowden and three years 
before Charles Evans Hughes, in the town of 


Two Rivers, on Lake Michigan. Two Rivers still 


remembers him. For though it has been nearly 
fifty years since the village was his home, it is still 
a matter of local interest that when he was a boy 
of fifteen Walsh had a contract with the village 
elders. Two Rivers, in those days, was lighted by 
street lamps that burned kerosene. And Walsh, 
whose family finances made it necessary for him to 
work his way through school, was paid $1.50 
a week by Two Rivers “to fill the lamps with 
kerosene and keep them clean.” This was his first 
association with the problem of conserving oil. 


UT oil, however, was only a side issue for a boy 
who wished to study law; and after he had gone 

to his village school and then in turn taught school 
for several years, Walsh went to the State university 
at the age of twenty-one. Receiving his degree in 
1884, he immediately went west — thereby dupli- 
cating the experience of many of those men who 
are now his colleagues in the Capitol. For it is an 
interesting fact that many of the most distinguished 
figures in the Senate studied law at some Middle 
Western university, then bolted west immediately, 


in the first year following their graduation. Norris’ 


was graduated from Baldwin University in Ohio in 
1884, and struck. out for Nebraska a year later. 
Dawes was graduated from Cincinnati Law School 
in 1886, and promptly followed Norris to Nebraska 
in 1887. Borah was graduated from the University 
of Kansas in 1889, and headed west to Idaho in 
1890. One could add ,to this list a score of equally 
familiar names. With its rapidly developing industry 
and railways, its mines and its timber country, the 
West was still the land of golden opportunity in the 
1880’s — especially for lawyers. 


Walsh himself left Two Rivers as soon as a law 
diploma from the University of Wisconsin was in 
his hands and went to South Dakota. It was in this 
State, at Redfield, that he opened his first law 
office, with his brother as a partner. But business 
was poor, the new firm did not prosper, and six 
years later Walsh moved west again. It was in 1890 
that he hung out his shingle in Helena, Montana. 
In the same year Borah settled in Boise. 


OPPER was king when Walsh went to Mon- 
tana. Copper is still king, but copper and Walsh 
havecrossed swords on more thanoneoccasion. It was 
in 1910 that Walsh first attracted attention outside 
of his own State, in a struggle of sufficient interest 
to have its details carried on the press wires. 

Walsh had been a resident of Montana, then, for 
twenty years. He had made his name as a lawyer. 
He had acquired a reputation as a capable and 
independent man. In 1g1o, at the age of fifty-one, 
he presented his name to the State as a candidate 
for the Senate and received the nomination of the 
Democratic party. Senators were elected by the 
State Legislature, at this time, and not by popular 
vote. Walsh stumped the State. His party carried 
the Legislature. The presumption was that Walsh 
would promptly be elected to the Senate. At this 
point, however, fate intervened — presumably in 
the person of the powerful Amalgamated Copper 
Company. At least, this was the interpretation 
placed upon the incident at the time. “The order 
has gone forth from Butte and from No. 26 Broad- 
way,” said a contemporary account in the New 
York World, “that Thomas J. Walsh must be 
beaten. ... Montana has discovered that she 
must either submit to the Amalgamated Copper 
Company or run a tremendous risk of foregoing her 
privilege of having full representation in the United 
States Senate for the next two years.” 

The trouble with Walsh, according to these re- 
ports, was nothing that could easily be remedied, but 
something constitutional. The man was too dog- 
gedly independent to be trusted. He had his own 
ideas and his own stubborn belief that these ideas 
ought to be the basis of his actions. Moreover, he 
had actually refused to accept the generous offer 
of a retaining fee from the Amalgamated, main- 
taining that he preferred to remain a free agent in 
his choice of cases. A man addicted to such notions 
might prove capable of anything. 

Nor does one need to suspect the Amalgamated 
Copper Company of any particular villainy in 
accepting these contemporary reports of its hos- 
tility to Walsh. The situation is understandable. 
The Amalgamated was a corporation with assets 
of more than $250,000,000. Its property lay 
wholly within the State of Montana. With the most 
sublimely innocent of purposes, it could not be 
indifferent to the representation of Montana in 
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the Senate of the United States. Nor had it ever 
been indifferent. 

The situation was a special one. Montana’s 
wealth in copper had led to the creation of a vast 
alliance of concentrated capital with a natural and 
inevitable interest in politics which was certain to 
make its influence felt throughout the State. It is 
a strange fact that Montana, of all States, should 
have given the Senate Walsh. 


ALSH did not go to the Senate in IgIo, 
when orders were said to have been sent out 

from Butte. He was the candidate of the party which 
had carried the State; but when the Legislature 
met to elect a Senator, certain members of his own 
party suddenly refused to vote for him. A deadlock 
followed. In the end, after weeks of balloting, the 
issue was resolved by the election as Senator of an 
unknown who had not even been a candidate. 

Two years later, however, Walsh had his day in 
court. By this time Montana had adopted the 
Oregon system of preferential voting which gave 
the electorate an opportunity to declare a choice. 
Walsh again took the field as a candidate and swept 
the State. This time the Legislature did not spend 
weeks groping around for an unknown. It met 
promptly, elected Walsh, and sent him on to Wash- 
ington. There he arrived in time for the first session 
of Congress during the Presidency of Wilson, and 
there he has remained ever since — victor in two 
subsequent elections which have given him a total 
term of eighteen years. They have been busy years, 
and on the whole they have confirmed the judg- 
ment of the copper kings. 7 

For Walsh, in the Senate, has proved himself as 
stubbornly independent as there seemed good 
reason for fearing he might be, back in Igto. 
Coming from a State where corporate wealth is 
particularly well entrenched, he has shown himself 
particularly free from corporation influence. Com- 
ing from a State where it is customary for routine 
politicians to speak in hallowed terms of impressive 
financiers, it has been his special mission to put 
impressive financiers on the witness stand and cross- 
examine them as to their expense accounts. 

Successively Walsh has provided the stimulus 
for more investigations of more captains of indus- 
try, more presidents of trusts, more millionaire 
candidates for high public office, and more executives 
of public utilities and banks than any other member 
of the Senate. Yet it has never been suggested that 
Walsh is an enemy of capital. It has never been 
suggested that he is the prophet of a new and 
thoroughgoing reorganization of society. He is 
simply the industrious policeman of society in its 
present form who insists upon square shooting and 
fair play. At no point has he ever challenged the 
merits of the capitalist system. He is content to 
ask for humane relationships within the capitalist 





system, and to insist that the game be played 

according to the letter and the spirit of its rules. 
Once let him suspect that it is not being played 

according to these rules — once let him detect the 


existence of a monopoly which may disregard the. 


law or a lease which may bestow some portion of 
the nation’s property upon a fortunate concession- 
aire — and he is off like a tiger on a trail which he 
will follow till he knows the facts. He does not run 
to the Senate with his story. He does not take the 
floor and bellow accusations on the basis of mere 
hearsay. He masters his subject first, until he can 
handle its least sensational detail as competently 
as the experts, builds up his case with a patient 
accuracy, and takes the floor only when he can fire 
with both barrels of his gun. 

Teapot Dome, of course, was the case that made 
Walsh’s method of handling a political mystery a 
first-page story. It was Walsh who demanded the 
investigation; Walsh who followed the trail to 
Florida and New Mexico when no one else was 
interested; Walsh who took the chairmanship of the 
committee of inquiry away from Lenroot by the sheer 
force of his energy; Walsh who uncovered the facts 
without the slightest help from any one of the 
executive departments; Walsh who prevented the 
inquiry from straying off into unessentials, and Walsh 
who summed up an historic investigation with a 
report which is a model of fairness, generosity, 
and good temper. When the Supreme Court of the 
United States wrote its decisions more than three 
years later, every fact as Walsh stated it was 
formally confirmed. 


HIS is Walsh of Montana— veteran, now, of 

fifteen years in the Senate, forty-four years of 
practice as a lawyer, and a good many stubborn 
battles over points of law and points of fact. Whether 
such a man can now be-nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the Democratic party, in the event that 
the Democratic party chooses to have another 
candidate than Smith, is a question which may be 
settled in the next convention. Walsh is handicapped 
in three respects as a candidate for the nomination: 
He is a decade older than most of the other Demo- 
cratic possibilities; he is a Catholic, which makes 
him unacceptable to one wing of his party; he comes 
from Montana, whose four modest electoral votes 
will be lost in the scramble, whoever runs and who- 
ever wins. 

Nevertheless, Walsh stands high in the councils 
of his party, and with good reason. He is a man of 
character and ability. He is the outstanding leader 
of his party in the capital: witness the fact that 
with the possible exception of Reed every other 
man talked of for the nomination is a governor. He 
is a glutton for work and a demon for facts, a man of 
independent judgment and demonstrated useful- 
ness in Washington. 
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ITH the recent reinstallation in 
two large galleries and an ad- 
joining corridor of the remarkable 


collection of Indian art in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, it is possible to 
appreciate for the first time the scope and 
significance, the importance and extent of this collection. 
Not only is the art of India proper represented, but also 
that of farther India — Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Bali 
— which came under Indian control or influence before 
the Fourth Century. The collection consists largely of 
stone sculptures, bronzes, terra cottas, and paintings, 
including a fresco from Ajanta, probably the only 


An Elder 
Art 


A Few Examples from 
One of the Finest Collections in the World 






example to be found outside of India. It 
is especially rich in Rajput and Mughal 
paintings, illustrated Jaina manuscripts, 
Nepalese paintings, Nepalese and Sin- 
halese bronzes, Indian colonial sculptures, 
textiles and jewelry, and Gupta coins, which 
are superior in design to any other phase of Indian art. 

The history of Indian art is, in the last analysis, the 
history of Indian thought; and the Boston collection is 
not the assembled work of various masters of different 
periods, but rather it is a record in stone, bronze, terra 
cotta, and other materials of the development and 
changes of a whole people and the entire culture of a race. 





THIS RARE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAWING OF THE SCHOOL OF JAHANGIR, A COLORED VERSION OF WHICH IS IN THE OXFORD 
BODLEIAN, REPRESENTS JAHANGIR'S COURTIER, INAYAT KHAN, IN THE LAST STAGES OF EMACIATION. THIS IS ONE OF A NUMBER IN 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM MENTIONED BY JAHANGIR IN HIS “MEMOIRS” 


THE FINEST RELIEF IN THE MUSEUM COLLECTION FROM THE MATHURA SCHOOL OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA ILLUSTRATES FOUR 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF BUDDHA. BOTH SIDES OF THIS PEDIMENT ARE REPRODUCED AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE 
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A SECOND CENTURY BUDDHA 
THE GRAECO-BUDDHIST SCHOOL WHICH DEVELOPED 
IN GANDHARA IN NORTHERN INDIA UNDER THE 
INDO-SCYTHIAN KINGS IS DUE IN PART TO INDIAN TRA- 
DITION AND IN PART TO THE INFLUENCE OF CRAFTS- 
MEN BROUGHT FROM WESTERN ASIA. THE ART WAS 
ELEGANT AND REALISTIC RATHER THAN POWERFUL 
AND SYMBOLIC. IT LACKED THE STRENGTH AND MAS- 
SIVENESS SEEN IN SCULPTURE OF PURELY INDIAN 
ORIGIN, AND EXERTED ONLY A TRANSIENT INFLU- 
ENCE ON INDIAN ART. THE ESSENTIALLY INDIAN 
CONCEPTION OF THIS HEAD OF CLASSICAL STYLE SUG- 
GESTS THAT THE GANDHAR PHASE WAS A BRANCH OF 
HELLENISTIC ART ADAPTED TO THE PURPOSES OF 
BUDDHIST THEOLOGY 


AND A MEDIZVAL NYMPH 


THIS FRAGMENT OF THE FIGURE OF A NYMPH FROM 
INDRA'S HEAVEN WAS PROBABLY PART OF AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DECORATION OF A BRAHMANIC TEMPLE 
RATHER THAN A CULT OBJECT. THE FACE 1S YOUTH- 
FUL, FULL, AND SERENE, THE HAIR ELABORATELY 
DRESSED WITH INTERWOVEN FLOWERS, AND THE 
HANDS CLASPED ABOVE THE HEAD IN A GESTURE 
SUGGESTIVE OF AMOROUS APPEAL. IT IS A RECENT 
GIFT TO THE MUSEUM FROM DR. ANANDA 


COOMARASWAMY 


CEYLON, EIGHTH CENTURY 


THIS BRONZE FROM CEYLON SHOWING A 
TEACHER IN THE ATTITUDE OF EXPOSITION 
ILLUSTRATES A PERIOD IN INDIAN ART 
WHEN THE USE OF TRADITIONAL GESTURE 
TO EXPRESS INNER MOTIVES WAS AT ITS 
CLEAREST AND FREEST 
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DURGA, IN STONE 


THE IMPORTANT SCULPTURAL RELIEF SHOWN ABOVE 

DATES FROM THE PALLAVA DYNASTY IN SOUTHERN 

INDIA, THE SEVENTH CENTURY, A BRILLIANT PERIOD 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA AND HER COLONIES 


SIVA AS NATARAJA 


IN MEDIZVAL HINDUISM, SIVA, AT THE UPPER RIGHT, 

WAS REGARDED IN ONE PREVAILING CULT AS THE 

SUPREME RULER AND WORSHIPED IN A VARIETY OF 
FORMS. HERE HE IS LORD OF THE DANCE 


MALIK” AMBAR 


AN EXAMPLE, AT THE RIGHT, FROM THE JAHANGIR 

SCHOOL OF THE DESCRIPTIVE, NATURALISTIC ART OF 

INDIA WHICH OWES ITS EXISTENCE TO THE PATRON- 

AGE OF THE “GREAT MOGULS” WHO HELD COURT AT 
DELHI AND AGRA FROM 1556 TO 1748 
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A RAJPUT PAINTING OF ABOUT 1600 


IT BEARS THIS INSCRIPTION: “DIVIDED FROM HER 
DARLING, MOST UNHAPPY IN LOVE, LIKE A NUN 
RENOUNCING THE WORLD. THIS TODI ABIDES IN THE 
GROVE AND CHARMS THE HEARTS OF THE DOES.” 
THESE EARLIER EXAMPLES ARE BRILLIANT IN COLOR 
AND HAVE A DARING FORCE QUITE DISTINGUISHABLE 
FROM THE TENDERNESS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
LATER PERIOD 


A SIXTH OR SEVENTH CENTURY FRESCO 


THIS BUDDHIST FRESCO, AT THE LOWER LEFT, IS 

PROBABLY THE ONLY FRAGMENT OF THE ORIGINAL 

FROM THE BUDDHIST MONASTERIES AND CHURCHES 

OF AJANTA, IN CENTRAL ASIA, NOW SURVIVING OUT- 
SIDE OF INDIA 


KRISHNA EXPECTING RADHA 


THE TEXT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY PAINTING 
BELOW READS, FREELY TRANSLATED: “ONE OF HER 
COMPANIONS IS LEADING RADHA FORWARD, THE 
SLENDER RADHA, THE BRANCH OF LOVE, AND MANY 
OF HER FRIENDS ARE WITH HER, CREEPER AND VINE 
SIDE BY SIDE; BEFORE THEM IS A GARDEN FULL OF 
TREES AND THERE IS KRISHNA AS THOUGH IN A 
TRANCE, EXPECTANT OF HER COMING” 
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The I’s Have It 


By Silas Bent 


HARLES A. DANA of the old Sun was 
provoked, after Horace Greeley’s death, 
into an editorial outgiving about personal 

journalism. He said the country papers were uttering 
“a great deal of twaddle about it,” on the theory that 
the passing of Raymond and Greeley meant the 
coming of “a sort of journalism in which nobody 
will ask who is the editor of a paper . . . and no- 
body will care.” 


to be a reproachful letter, signed with a name admit- 
tedly fictitious: “I have just seen your picture, and 
this is telling you how pleased I am with it. You 
once said you were fat and bald (imagine!) and I was 
quite worried.” 

This material is presented, unmistakably, as “a 
matter of consequence to the public,” but certainly 
it is not a matter of opinion. Mr. Coffey leaves no 

loophole for a divergence of 





Disputing this, Dana said 
that whenever a man arose 
“who is original, strong and 
bold enough to make his opin- 
ions a matter of consequence to 
the public,” there would be 
personal journalism. And 
whenever newspapers were 
conducted by men “whose 
views are of no consequence 
to anybody,” he perceived 
“nothing but impersonal 
journalism.” 

Dana had a great reputation 


he was wrong as he could be 
when he said these things. He 
did not foresee that the rising 





With the passing of Greeley, 
Bennett, Dana, Watterson, and the 
other thunderers who belonged to 
the last century, personal journal- 
ism went into the discard. But with 
the rise of mass circulations and 
papers consciously edited down to 
the mass mind, a new type of 
personal journalism has arisen to 
take its place. Not only the column- 
ists, but the reviewers, and even the 
reporters exploit their own per- 
sonalities for the edification of the 
public. Mr. Bent whose searching 
: tee ; examination of the press, “‘ Bally- 
for journalistic sagacity, but hoo,” was published last fall; 
contrasts the new personal journal- 

ism with the old 


thought regarding his personal 
appearance. He devotes the 
remainder of his column to it. 
For ten years, he avers, he 
weighed 170 pounds and varied 
not two pounds “in any given 
period” — whatever a given 
period is. Perhaps, after all, 
this is going to be a note- 
worthy contribution to the 
literature of dietetics, The 
Herald Tribune devotes a deal 
of attention to that sort of 
thing. But no; Mr. Coffey does 
not tell us whether he accom- 
plished this admirable stabili- 
zation of his avoirdupois by 
exercising, by calorizing, or by 








tide of commercialism would 

smother all prestige of editorial opinion in the press. 
Walter Lippmann of the World, Lucien Price of the 
Boston Globe, and Rollo Ogden of the New York 
Times have opinions which are “a matter of conse- 
quence to the public,” but nobody identifies their 
papers with them. Nor do we speak, turning to the 
owners, of Ochs’ Times, Taylor’s Globe, or Ralph 
Pulitzer’s World. Only our elders, remembering the 
man who made the World a scourge and a palladium, 
still call it “Pulitzer’s paper.” And if we speak 
sometimes of Hearst’s American or Examiner, it is 
not for the reasons Dana had in mind. 

Greeley expressed what Dana had in mind when 
he said that “it is the province of journalism to 
lead,” and that “he who is not conscious of having 
first interpreted events, suggested policies, corrected 
long-standing errors, or thrown forward a more 
searching light on the path of progress, has never 
tasted the luxury of journalism.” That kind of 
personal journalism has died, and another kind has 
supplanted it. I turn to the editorial page of Gree- 
ley’s paper, and I find a horrid suggestion that Ed- 
ward Hope (Coffey), conductor of a column there, 
may be bald and obese. Mr. Coffey is a lineal heir 
and assign of Mr. Greeley. He quotes what purports 


reading James Joyce. He gives 
us merely a record of his acquisitions of flesh, after 
the soul-stirring decade aforementioned, year by 
year; and the widening of the part in his hair is 
elaborately described. At the time of writing he was 
“thirty-one years, four months and a few days old.” 
Cruel, not to tell us precisely how many days and 
how many hours! But he has a cold, and he wails 
that “nobody is older than we look,” 


F this example of personal journalism in a 
great daily paper were an isolated instance, 
it would hardly be worth noting. It is not isolated, 
but typical. Once every week F, P. A. of the World 
regales his readers with a minute account of his 
comings and goings, his diversions, his labors, and his 
social activities. If he loses at poker it is an act of 
Providence: that is, he holds four sevens against 
four aces. And Jay E. House of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger writes a serial, “Myself by Me.” 
Let me quote some sample paragraphs: 


I was green, fumbling and awkward. Seldom a day 
passed that I did not break or irretrievably ruin . 
something. The total of the damage I inflicted that 
winter must have run into hundreds of dollars. 
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All I had to do was to build fires, sweep out, clean 
and fill the lamps, wash the rollers and the forms, 
pick type out 7 a brevier case and “kick” the job 
presses. 

After two or three months I established communi- 
cations with various bases of supplies and began to 
steal things to eat. 


These are columnists, and their sort of thing 
permeates other columns. Let us turn to the 
theatrical reviewers. Here is Alexander Woollcott 
telling us: 


I remember as if it were yesterday the Sunday 
afternoon eight and twenty years ago when I curled 
up in a window seat with a plate of hot gingerbread, 
a vat of fresh milk and a copy of “Dracula.” Every- 
one those days was reading the $1.50 dreadful which 
had just been turned out by that delver into old 
tunes and folkways, Bram Stoker. It was the custom 
then to laugh jauntily at its horrors that walked the 
night, but it was noted in several instances that 
readers of the book took to taking just a dash of 
garlic to bed with them. 


 eneeletryee the foregoing was offered to the pub- 
lic as criticism of a current play, lam presenting 
it only as a sample of the kind of personal journal- 
ism which flourishes in metropolitan newspapers. 
Such instances might be multiplied to weariness. 
They are to be found even in the signed tripe written 
by reporters, or persons posing as reporters. And 
the contrast between this sort of thing and the 
personal journalism to which it succeeded illumi- 
nates the whole daily press of today, from tabloids 
to Times. 

Henry Watterson was the last of a long line of 
editorial thunderers, a line which embraced Thomas 
Paine, Samuel Adams, Philip Freneau, William 
Cullen Bryant, Samuel Bowles, E. L. Godkin, Carl 
Schurz, and Greeley. These men were in direct 
descent from the great pamphleteers, from Addison 
and Steele, from Pope and Swift. They were 
controversialists, captains of opinion, often personal, 
often guilty of violent calumny. But their personali- 
ties, save when they were berating one another, 
were political. If their lives were threatened, it was 
likely to be on account of differing opinions about 
the Constitution or abolition. Theirs was a personal 
journalism of opinion, because the editors of that 
day~had their personal followers. They molded 
opinion, swayed votes, promoted cerebration. Read- 
ers spoke of what Freneau said or Godkin said or 
Watterson said; readers were not regaled with the 
editor’s personal idiosyncrasies of appearance or 
habit. The factors which strangled the thunderers, 
and gave the coup de grace to personal editorial 
power, gave birth to the sort of personal journalism 
which discusses baldness and obesity, prowess at 
poker, gingerbread, and vats of milk. These factors 
are mass production and mass literacy. 








In 1832, when Morse began tinkering with the 
device which was to be the telegraph, immigration 
into this country suddenly leaped from twenty-two 
thousand past sixty thousand. The newspapers in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore were 
six-cent papers, edited for the well-to-do and well- 
educated class, which was the ruling class. In 1833 
the penny paper, addressed to the literate but un- 
educated underling, was successfully launched. 
The rotary press in the forties, the cable in the 
*fifties, the substitution of cheap pulpwood for rags 
to make paper in the ’sixties, the invention of the 
telephone, typewriter, and half-tone process for 
reproducing photographs in the ’seventies, and the 


mechanical typesetting device in the ’eighties, made. 


possible the swift production of flashy daily papers. 

Meanwhile, education at the public expense, 
which the newspapers for a while fought tooth and 
toenail, increased at a great rate. It is now, in 
accordance with the democratic dogma, compulsory, 
and the daily press has a potential audience in the 
United States of one hundred millions. With a very 
few exceptions of small circulation, such as the 
Boston Transcript, the daily newspaper caters to the 
average literate intelligence, which scientific re- 
search has shown to be equal to that of a fourteen- 
year-old child, conventional and_ superstitious. 
A devastating horde decimated the editorial thun- 
derers; “‘Marse Henry” died in the last ditch, his 
flag still flying. 

A wider and shallower audience was not alone to 
blame, of course, for the pitiful decline of the 
editorial page and its final disappearance as a real 
influence. The whole process of mechanization 
contributed to it, and the commercialization of the 
press did the rest. The situation has been too often 
discussed to require elaboration here. The attempt 
to arouse popular passion, stimulate and gratify 
mass hungers, was transferred to the other pages of 
the paper; and since the audience which the press 
now addresses is interested in persons rather than in 
processes, the kind of personalities which I have 
described came to be a commonplace. 


EknowofGreeley’s personal oddities, his shrill 

voice, baggy trousers, ebullient temper; but 
we know these things not because he thought them 
good copy, but because we have a voluminous 
biographical library. One doubts whether there will 
be libraries about Messrs. Coffey, F. P. A., Wooll- 
cott, and House, or any of their fellows. Their 
personalities are exploited for the same reason that 
the news editor exploits the personalities of Ruth 
Elder, Texas Guinan, and Peggy Joyce. The adoles- 
cent mind is interested in these things. 

We have in the tabloid picture papers a journalism 
which recognizes this fact more frankly than the 
eight-column papers, and has therefore been more 
roundly abused. But the (Continued on page 144) 
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NE of the 
things that 
has always 


impressed me in Wash- 
ington is the difference 
between the way polli- 
ticians talk about 
President Coolidge in 
their own snug kitchen- 


Back Stage in Washington 
When the White House Commands 


An invitation to one of the various White House 
receptions still remains something of a command — 
‘the only remnant of royalty in a democracy.’ And 
therefore it is usually accepted. Still, points out our 
correspondent, a White House reception is not a partic- 
ularly pleasant means of spending an evening; and he 
recites the experience of one poor Congressman who goes to 

the White House no more 





the great Executive is 
short and sweet. The 
President keeps his 
arm going in scythelike 
motion. He performs 
the movement in 
rhythm. It isn’t really 
a shake. It’s a pull, a 
shove-by, anything to 
propel you speedily 





ettes and the way they 





talk about him for 

publication back home. There may be some pro- 
fanity before the gas range. The language is apt to 
be decisive, descriptive. When any one of the five 
hundred-odd political fellows really warms to his 
subject it must eventually dawn on even the novice 
that there is not quite so much mystery about the 
man in the White House as is sometimes told in 
the newspapers. 

Such talk, I say, is heard around the kitchen sinks 
of Washington, and for the most part it is delightful. 
It is the sort of persiflage that is indulged in by 
Cabinet officers, Under Secretaries, Senators, and 
especially by Congressmen who have' had their toes 
stepped on once or twice. Without mentioning any 
names I know one man who is the best talker along 
this line of anybody on the Hill. He likes the social 
life. Being a bachelor he is much asked about. He 
used to go to the White House. But not now. Oh, no. 

The six receptions given at the White House are 
recognized by the oldest inhabitants as little better 
than brawls. But an invitation is something of an 
order, the only remnant of royalty in a democracy. 
No one likes to turn down a White House invitation, 
which is always delivered by messenger in person and 
not sent, like other tawdry cards, through the mails. 
This gentleman whom I have in mind went to a 
reception at the White House one evening and found 
himself considerably squashed. Really squashed. So 
many persons are invited, so many have to wrench 
themselves away from a warm fireside, brave the 
chill air, stand in line on the stairs on the way from 
the cloakrooms below, while those in official posi- 
tions are being greeted, that learned and knowing 
fellows wear their brogans, pad their abdomens, and 
otherwise protect their persons. 

This Congressman — and Representatives are 
still among the “vulgar plebs” even at the “Con- 
gressional” reception — stood in line for half an 
hour or more and finally shuffled his way across the 
marble lobby, and into the state dining room, in one 
corner of which always stand the President and 


Mrs, Coolidge. The process of shaking hands with 


into the mitt of the 
next fellow. With Mrs. Coolidge it is quite different. 
Anyone who has anything to say against her will 
have me to fight, at any distance, any weapons. She 
is one of those rare persons who can really make you 
feel as if she were glad to see you. 

After the guests have quieted down from the thrill 
of shaking hands with Mr. Coolidge, they are shep- 
herded down an alley through the blue and pink 
rooms into the east room. Arriving there they are 
in much the same position as a stalled automobile 
halfway across Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second 
Street when the lights are changed. It is neither 
possible to go forward nor to retreat. In the: east 
room is a struggling mass of not too good-humored 
humanity, poking, prodding, elbowing its way, 
whither one does not know where. 


mM: Congressman had arrived at this impasse. 
Being a sensitive fellow he suddenly spotted 
a sheltered corral in the red room where there 
seemed to be some harbor of refuge from the mob. 
He proceeded there. Behind red plush ropes stood 
many of his friends, for I have said that he was a 
frequent venturer into society, to whom he nodded 
and bowed in his most fashionable manner. As he was 
about to proceed through the entrance he was 
stopped by a flibbertigibbet of a naval aid, covered 
with enough gold lace to give a battleship a list, who 
demanded to know his name. 

“T am Representative Such-and-Such,” said my 
man with dignity and some contempt, whereupon 
the young upstart drew from his breast a long list of 
names. Failing to find Representative Such-and- 
Such on the paper he so informed my friend, ac- 
companying this information with the additional 
quip that he could not enter. Never was Congres- 
sional dignity so upset nor Representative temper 
so aroused. Representative Such-and-Such, with 
sinking heart, turned to push his way back through 
the mad throng into the east room, descend the 
stairs, and seek solace in the cold air of the night 
and his own bedroom. (Continued on page 144) 
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is supposed to receive $1,000 per name for 

naming the Pullman cars has branched out 
into christenings of other items all over the United 
States. Certainly, whatever the source, a crop of 
nomenclature every bit as baffling as the Pullman 
Company’s has sprung up in other fields of endeavor. 
A new night club in New York, for instance, is called 
“Heigh-Ho,” a fact which, in my opinion, is sooner 
or later bound to lead to many hard words and 
minor brawls. Visualize, as an illustration, a paunchy 
and phlegmatic roisterer, pleasure bent in Man- 
hattan. His shoes, perhaps, are hurting him, and 
he has just paid $8 for a pint of ginger ale in 
“To-Whit, To-Whoo.” Listlessly he wags a passing 
cab to the curb. 

“Heigh-Ho,” he mutters to the driver. 

“Gee!” replies the latter. “He’s tryin’ to Wode- 
house me!” 

“Heigh-Ho, Heigh-Ho,” repeats the merrymaker. 
“Dammit, can’t you understand English?” 

“Yes, an’ th’ little robin in th’ spring, an’ all 
that — say — I’ve a good notion to take a poke at 
you, stoppin’ me this way. Pip-pip — you comic — 
you —” And off he goes. 

Plainly, under some circumstances, it might be 
better to give up the “Heigh-Ho”’ project entirely 
and go to some such place as Child’s or the Automat. 


[: begins to look as if the legendary person who 


* * * 


Second only to Heigh-Ho in lethal possibilities 
is a shirt, a man’s shirt. Instead of bearing a good 
common-sense trade-mark like “ NOBBY-NEK” or 
“SHURT-EZE,” this garment is laden with about 
as difficult a title as one of the old wooden Pullmans. 
“TRUHU”! Just say, “TRUHU” — see? Try it on 
one of the home-grown English clerks at Budd’s or 
Sulka’s. 

“May I serve you, sir?” 

“TRUHU!” 

“T beg poddon, sir, a passing tram —”’ 

“TRUHU!!” 

The gentlemanly clerk, excusing himself, hurries 
off to the manager. 

“There’s a guy out here that sounds like one of 
these fifteen-day hiccup cases,” he whispers, behind 
a discreet palm. “Better get him out of here before 
he gets to acting up.” 


* * * 


By way of showing how far this tendency has 
gone — this fondness for what I am generous enough 
to call “the unusual” in brands and names — I 
offer the word “SHUGLOV.” Stumbling across this 
word in no less correct a magazine than the New 


If You Know What I Mean 






Yorker, I hurried over to consult a friend — a native- 
born Croat, in fact — whose knowledge of obscure 
dialects is said to be profound. 

“This is, in all probability, a blending of. the 
Croatian and the Czech provincialisms,” said he, 
“and the original meaning may have been quite 
different. But so far as I can see, the word may be 
translated here as meaning ‘The new footgear 
protection that fits like a glove.’”’ And, sure enough, 
reading the rest of the advertisement,,I found that it 
meant that very thing! I tell you — a man has to be 
on his toes all the time, these days! 

In a shop window the other day, however, I 
spotted an article whose name even a hardy investi- 
gator like myself could not condone. Never, I swore, 
should any child of mine employ an instrument so 
foully named, nay, even though with its innocent 
little hands it might scoop its food from a plate, like 
an Arab or a Polynesian. Better no tools at all, than 
that such a word as this should pass the paternal 
lips! “Babespune!! BABESPUNE”'!! 

This frightful “spune”’ suffix, at that, is something 
I have searched for long and diligently. Some time 
ago I read of a radio gadget called the “E-Z- 
TOON.” And thus, with “tune” becoming “toon,” 
we have “spoon” turned into “spune,” the con- 
clusion being, obviously, that the ideal of American 
business enterprises at present is to spell everything 
wrong, no matter how hard a job it may be. 


* * * 


The writer of this page will be pleased to receive 
and publish the names of any columnists, comic 
artists, editorial writers, and so on who shall not, by 
the first of March, have made any humorous al- 
lusions to the business of filling out income-tax 
blanks. Also — a special prize (of some sort or other) 
will go to Will Rogers upon receipt of his sworn 
affidavit to refrain from further use of the gag that 
whenever he hears a shot he jumps, mindful of either 
Mexico, Nicaragua, or Chicago. Likewise, if either 
Life or Fudge will forego the printing of drawings of 
trenches, dugouts, machine guns, and barbed wire 
under the caption “Election Day in Chicago” or 
any variations of that wheeze, the writer will be 
both surprised and pleased. And if all of the fiction 
magazines would get together and eliminate that 
story of the rich summer cottage girl and the young 
lobster man — the latter always turning out to be 
the son of Old Man Gherkin of the T. S. & H., 
the writer will begin to feel that, year by year, the 
world is becoming a more charming place for the 
human race. 


C, W. M. 
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FTER his penetrating studies of 
John Donne and Coleridge, Hugh 
- Anson Fausset has turned his 
attention to the great Russian writer 
whose: centenary will be celebrated this 
year. “Tolstoy: The Inner Drama” 
(Harcourt, Brace), the author explains, 
“ig not, in the narrow sense, a literary 
study. For although Tolstoy was a great 
artist and a great critic of art, he is equally 
, significant to us today as the baffled 
searcher after an art of life. It is as such 
that I have studied him here, exploring his 
personality in relation to his art and his 
life, and examining his doctrine in the 
light of his personality.” 

Mr. Fausset’s thesis is that three stages 
of consciousness in the growth of in- 
dividuals, and to a lesser degree in that of 
people’s, “the first primitive or animal, 
in which the self is still undifferentiated; 
the second self-conscious, in which the 
critical intelligence has separated itself 
from instinct; the third ideally human, in 
which intelligence is again reconciled with 
instinct as in the first stage, but without a 
sacrifice of the individual consciousness 
achieved at the cost of dislocation in the 
second.” And he studies Tolstoy as an 
individual in the second stage, holding 
that the civilization of which he was a 
part was also in that morbid stage. 

He shows at the outset that Tolstoy 
was a man of powerful primitive physical 
instincts, a gross sensualist, who early in 
life became acutely aware of the conflict 
between his instinctive life and his in- 
tellectual aspirations. It was this conflict 
which determined the history of Tolstoy, 
and Mr. Fausset traces the effect of that 
conflict upon Tolstoy’s views on marriage, 
society, art, war, and religion, and illus- 
trates the workings of his tortured mind 
in typical incidents and characters from 
his novels. Mr. Fausset most ingeniously 
and painstakingly connects in a casual 
sequence all the factors which entered 
into the formation of Tolstoy’s character, 
and then demonstrates how inevitably his 
conduct and his opinions became in- 
creasingly the reflection of the character 
so determined. 

I do not know what Mr. Aylmer Maude 
and the other devotees of Tolstoy will 
have to say about this dissection of their 
idol. Mr. Fausset is not by any means 
unsympathetic to his subject or contemp- 
tuous of his opinions, although he usually 
disagrees with them. He is particularly 
shrewd in his analysis of the underlying 
motives which prompted “What Is Art?” 
and he has no difficulty in showing that 
Tolstoy was not even faithful to his own 
principles when he dismissed a Beethoven 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


or a Shakespeare as inferior artists. He 
puts his finger on the sore spot in Tol- 
stoy’s mind when he points out that the 
art from which Tolstoy recoiled was 
that which in any way reminded him of 
the conflict between his two natures. 
Fundamentally, Tolstoy was governed 
by two powerful instincts, his love of 
women and his terror of death. A mere 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 
Iwo Forsyte Interludes. By John 
Galsworthy (Scribner). 
4 Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. By 
Bea Howe (Viking Press). 
Eden. By Murray Sheehan (Dutton). 
The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford 
(Boni). 
GENERAL 
Tolstoy. By Hugh |’Anson Fausset 
(Harcourt, Brace). 
Aubrey Beardsley. By Haldane Mac- 
Fall (Simon & Schuster). 
Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell 
(Norton). 
My Life. By Isadora Duncan (Live- 
right). 











sensualist, irresistibly drawn to women 
physically, he hated and loathed them 
with an intensity which was part medie- 
val fanaticism and part disillusioned 
sensuality. It is no wonder that his views 
of life were morbid and unnatural, for it 
is hard to think of two worse scourges 
than fear of sex and fear of death. Tolstoy 
was in constant revolt against the deepest 
manifestations of the instinctive life. He 
was “never completely human because 
his animal instincts were opposed to his 
moral aspirations. The gulf between the 
animal and the human can only be bridged 
by intelligence, and self-consciousness and 
self-analysis are the scaffolding with 
which the bridge is built.” 


AUSSET concludes that ‘Tolstoy con- 

structed the scaffolding, but he could 
not build the bridge, and so he spurned 
the only means by which it could be 
built.” In other words, by rejecting art 
and science, he simply fell back upon a 
form of obscurantism as undesirable as 
anything he had criticized in church or 
state. As Mr. Fausset puts it, his was a 
morality “that tended to reinforce the 
destructive instincts and to stifle the 
creative ones.” Reading this study one 
has little difficulty in realizing that never 


was a prophet less equipped to reform the 
world or to bring a message of salvation. 

When one recalls the seriousness with 
which Tolstoy’s message was once taken, 
a seriousness which even has its echo in 
Mr. Fausset’s pages, the value of this 
analysis becomes apparent. While the 
author is primarily concerned with a 
study of Tolstoy’s personal struggle, the 
intelligent reader is presumably at liberty 
to draw his own conclusions from what is 
revealed. “The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and 
The Kreutzer Sonata,” says Mr. Fausset, 
“are the two stories in which he betrayed 
most clearly that the extreme demands of 
his Christian ethic were dictated by an 
extreme horror of the flesh. No man 
could have written either whc was not 
tortured by his appetites. Both are mas- 
terpieces by virtue of their intense physi- 
cal reality, and although the horror of 
death predominates in the one, and of 
sexual passion in the other, the two are 
identical in essence.” 


a civilized modern human some- 
thing more healthy and profound 
would seem to be requisite in a teacher of 
life. Those morbid fears, that animal ter- 
ror of women, that flight from reality, 
must seem little short of barbarous to an 
educated man or woman of today. Mr. 
Fausset admits this when he writes: “In 
proportion as the modern world becomes 
reasonable, its conscience ceases to with- 
draw horror-stricken and _self-obsessed 
from the brutalities it perceives. Its reason 
does not reject; it seeks to understand, 
reform, and construct, to realize the com- 
plete humanity latent in the natural 
man.” To such a world Tolstoy can mean 
very little, yet Mr. Fausset can proceed 
from that passage to say that the imagina- 
tion which made Tolstoy a great artist 
“invested his tortured personality with 
far more than a personal significance.” 
He quotes Romain Rolland’s statement 
that Tolstoy is our conscience. I suppose 
there are many people torn by the dualism 
of a nature like his, but they accept what 
Mr. Fausset calls the common-sense 
synthesis, controlling both their instincts 
and their intellects. If they cannot al- 
together reconcile these and harmonize 
them, they are capable, at least, of rising 
above the despair into which Tolstoy was 
plunged. Tolstoy is assuredly not their 
conscience: otherwise life would come to 
a standstill. Nor can he be more than a 
dreadful warning to those who may, in 
any degree, have entered that third stage 
of development, for that implies an 
integrated personality, which Tolstoy’s 
was not. 
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Mr. Wilder Joins the Mystics 


A Review by Harold B. Armitage 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. By 
Thornton Wilder. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni. $2.50. 


Fs R. SALTUS,” a reporter once 
asked that brilliant author of 
the gay ’nineties, “who is your 

favorite character in fiction?” ; 

“God,” replied Edgar — and called it a 
good day. 

That remark was perhaps excessive. 
Beyond an amused appreciation of its wit 
there is no need to go. What may be ex- 
tracted from it of serviceable truth is the 
hint that, for the mind’s fallibility, there 
is no more glorious exercise than the con- 
ning of eternal things. Lamentably, how- 
ever, many of those who venture most in 
this realm, with all respect be it said, are 
inclined to be afflicted with lacune in 
that department which the French call 
esprit. How great, then, should be our 
debt when we find converging in say an 
Abbé Jerome Coignard the graces of 
a lively and humorous intelligence, a 
matured wisdom and wide learning, a 
tolerance for and a predisposition to 
human frailty, and those aforesaid gener- 
ous nobilities of the religious mind? Or, in 
the present instance, not to suggest more 
than a partial and quite incomplete 
analogy with the genial M. Coignard, how 
shall we render tribute to Mr. Thornton 
Niven Wilder for his performance in 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey’? 

For, little as it is insisted upon in a 
work that is, as if inevitably and quite 
apart from a concealed preoccupation 
with absolutes, a master work of charac- 
terization, Mr. Wilder is enlisted in the 
company of the mystics. To him, however, 
have descended the bland mask and the 
cutting speech of irony. What, he asks, 
may I know? and probes a human heart. 
What may I know? he queries, and shows 
us love. 

In those days when, not too distantly 
graduated from Yale, and as a patron and 
frequent contributor to the periodical 
5 4 N, since discontinued, he was develop- 
ing the various talents which flowered so 
excitingly and blended as graciously in his 
first book, “‘The Cabala,” Mr. Wilder 
wrote somewhat briefly in “A Diary: 
First and Last Entry”: 


He [God] has just passed through my 
walls. It is some credit to me that I do not 
take much of his time. He pats with 


amused indulgence the hillock of my feet. 
He likes me because I have broken myself 


of the habit of saying my prayers and no 
longer urge him to stop wars, and avert 


financial panics, and be gracious to my 


Aunt Cora, or endow me with this or that 
preposterous grace... . We understand 
one another. 


It is not uncharitable to recall this 
earlier attitude—an attitude, by the way, 
consistent with the most abstemious 
adherence to the Decalogue. God must be 
at least a gentleman, as the deist Shaftes- 
bury suspected long ago, and the assump- 
tion is a fundamental premise for the 
honest and curious mind. Mr. Wilder 
definitely accepts the premise. 


HE passage quoted is a clue, if clue 

were needed, to the still-questing ur- 
banity which permeates the first and !ast 
sections of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” 
and informs the sobered and masterfully 
restrained middle sections. with their 
deepest significance. 

“On Friday, July the twentieth, 1714, 
the finest bridge in all Peru broke and 
precipitated five travellers into the gulf 
below.” It is of the drama of the inmost 
lives of those travelers who fell that 
Wilder, as a fictitious and contemporary 
narrator, has written. There was, it is true, 
another biographer, a righteous and ob- 
tuse Franciscan, a certain Brother Juni- 
per. Eyewitness to the catastrophe of the 
bridge, Brother Juniper was zealous to 
demonstrate to his Indian converts and 
the world at large a number of a priori but 
wholly pious notions about God’s ways 
to man. The blundering, good and exactly 
futile monk serves as the perfect foil for 
that other narrator, who, weighed down 
with the most tragic secrets of the lives of 
the victims and with the central passions 
that gave them. a meaning the world could 
never glimpse, is still willing to admit that 
even he may have “missed the very spring 
within the spring.” 

What is the kernel of the real that can 
be gleaned? Knowing these most possible 
people in their noblest essence, aware of 
what was “perhaps an accident” which 
snuffed out five lives one hot noon be- 
tween Lima and Cuzco — where shall we 
discover meaning? What shall we cling to 
if Brother Juniper so valiantly failed? 
“Some say that we shall never know and 
that to the gods we are like the flies that 
the boys kill on a summer day, and some 
say, on the contrary, that the very spar- 
rows do not lose a feather that has not 


been brushed away by the finger of God.” 


And then we are gradually, with a 
sense of the falling away of self, made 
part of the lives of characters who remain 
haunting actualities even when they cease 
to be vivid memories: the Marquesa de 
Montemayor, the ugly drunken woman, 


loving her daughter with a wheedling, en- 
cumbering, and selfish passion until her 
maid, Pepita, by the wrenching achieve- 
ment of sublimity and renouncement in 
her own love for the Abbess Mother 
Maria, gave to the Marquesa an example 
of love’s great courage; Uncle Pio, charm- 
ing old vagabond of an hundred talents, 
tutor and spiritual father of the tempestu- 
ous Camila Perichole, greatest actress, in 
Peru, worshiping her with a doglike and 
deep fidelity; Camila herself; Esteban and 
Manuel, orvhaned brothers whose ab- 
sorption in each other needed a special 
language between them and transcended 
the loves of earth. 

After knowing these, after a little more, 
the little more which was “perhaps an 
intention, ” is there discoverable any mean- 
ing, certain and indestructible, except the 
love which was at the core of those who 
died, which gave them their truest signif- 
icance? Anything to fasten to except the 
knowledge of love which is beyond life and 
death or the need to be remembered, 
whose impulses return on those who send 
them out, almost — although we do not 
say it— as if by some purpose — “the 
spring within the spring,” perhaps? 
“There is a land of the living and a land 
of the dead and the bridge is love, the 
only survival, the only meaning.” 


F this consummately told and mysti- 
cally beautiful book it doesn’t seem 
ill-advised to say, as Mr. Rascoe and 
others have done, that it is a classic. “The 
Cabala,” a provocatively brilliant and 
entrancing novel about certain puissant 
and “prodigiously gifted” aristocrats on 
an Olympus of modern Roman society, 
remained preéminently a novel for the 
delight of the sophisticates, exhibiting 
Wilder more variously, perhaps, but deny- 
ing him that depth of insight which 
“The Bridge” has written high among 
his multiple talents. In “The Cabala” 
were a versatile felicity of style, an edge 
of satire, a roving and accurate wit, a 
subtle irony, a sensitivity for the color and 
tone of a word, and an intuitive regard for 
form — all of which kept us the delighted 
captives of the author’s artistry.. The 
characterization and incident, also, were 
engaging in the extreme. Return to it we 
shall, and we recommend the journey, But 
it is only with “‘The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” that Thornton Wilder has begun to 
inherit the true greatness of his birthright. 
With it, one hopes, may come the wide 
recognition which“ The Cabala” failed to 
bring. Mr. Wilder’s maturing genius de- 
serves the attention of a larger audience 
than the slender one which knows him. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Poor Gentleman. By Ian Hay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


“FRAHE First Hundred Thousand” 

may have been hardest, but “The 
Poor Gentleman” is certainly one of 
the best of Ian Hay’s books. It is not 
particularly “important,” as the publish- 
ers announce, save for its propagandist 
elements; however, it is entertaining 
to an amazing degree. There is a most 
engaging and resourceful hero — blinded 
during the war — and the best possible of: 
heroines. Add to these a number of de- 
lightful people, several fiends of hell, and a 
mysterious Bolshevist plot to undermine 
the sacred liberty of the British Empire 
and you have the tangible complement of 
the story. As for the less obvious me- 
chanics, they are taken care of as only 
Ian Hay could care for them. If the 
author inserts a few sly digs at the great 
American hysterics, particularly alluding 
to the cisatlantic gullibles who pay good 
dollars to hear British visitors usher 
England to the dogs, he may be allotted 
his portion of salt: he has been known to 
lecture before rapt American audiences 
himself — at so much per head. And 
whatever else it may be, “The Poor 
Gentleman” is a grand yarn. It deserves 
to be treated as such. 


eee 


Prunes and Prism. By Charles Hall Grand- 
gent. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50. 


HERE is a great moan these days 

over the lost art of the essayist. No 
one writes essays any more, we say; and if 
anyone should, there would be no readers 
to greet them. With the death of Frank 
Moore Colby not so long ago, literary 
commentators, in this country at least, 
shook their heads afresh. But Professor 
Grandgent, scholar, teacher, man of let- 
ters in the finest and broadest sense, is still 
very much alive. In “Old and New: Sun- 
dry Papers” and more recently in “Get- 
ting a Laugh” he has proved himself to be 
not only one of the best of what might be 
termed the modern school of pipe-smoking 
philosophers, but one of the most subtle 
and gracious of writers as well. In this 
latest collection of papers, virtually all of 
which are here printed for the first time, 
he indulges in wider and finer flights of 
fact and fancy than ever before. The same 
thoroughness which has made Professor 
Grandgent one of the foremost living 
Dante scholars makes him also one of the 
most adroit at hiding wisdom under wit, 
overlaying thought and seriousness with 
humor and inconsequence. Through the 
realm of the five senses he wanders, ex- 


ploring the byways of mind and spirit as 


he goes, and touching everything that in- 
terests him in that fashion which we have 
so often declared outmoded. “ Prunes and 
Prism” is a happy contradiction -— as at 
the same time it is a confirmation of the 
author’s brilliance. 


ee * * * 


The Unpaid Piper. By Woodward Boyd: 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00, 


Pope a background alleged to be 
south Chicago are placed up-to-date 
characters who do improbable things in 
eccentric ways. The author seems im- 
pressed by the fact that some people 
dance without paying, while others must 
pay without half dancing. The story is 
not convincing, nor the writing skillful. 


** * & * 


The Foyous Friar. By A. J. Anderson. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$3.00. 


| when children, we resented the type 
of schoolbook that thinly disguised 
its lessons with a sugar coating of insipid 
story, then even more do we resent the 
book we read today being handled in the 
same way. Mr. Anderson takes the story 
of the love affair of Fra Filippo Lippi and 
for no obvious reason dresses it up with 
frills and furbelows. Why he is unable to 
say outright that Fra Filippo Lippi liked 
good food and loved a novice, instead of 
talking on all sides of the matter, is a 
question. Undoubtedly he is well in- 
formed as to his subject matter, having 
written earlier books dealing with both 
the painter’s work and life. He may be so 
well informed that he has lost his sense of 
perspective. Whatever the reason he has 
ended by writing of an interesting subject 
in an insipid manner. 


s-_* * * * 


The A BC of Architecture. By Matlack 
Price. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $2.50. 


F the numerous A B C’s of modern 
knowledge, there are many whose 
practical or pleasurable application is 
slight. Take the A B C of the atom or the 
AB C of relativity. However interesting 
to the layman, such subjects are really 
only open to the key of expert knowledge. 
But the layman participates constantly 
in the art of building. He participates by 
appreciation whenever he walks among 
buildings, and by direction whenever he has 
a house built. This book will help him in 
both enterprises, but chiefly in appreciation 
and understanding, It is not a designer’s 
manual; it is an untechnical explana- 
tion of the science and art of building. 


The first part of the book strips away 
some of the unnecessary mystery that 
lurks in the popular mind behind the 
word “architect.” All the common words 
used to describe buildings are defined, the 
common processes explained. It enables 
the layman to talk intelligently about the 
design of a house or a church. The second 
half tells briefly the historical develop- 
ment of architectural styles from the dol- 
men of prehistoric man to the New York 
Telephone Company’s skyscraper design, 


ese e¢ 4 8 


American Detective Stories. American 
Mystery Stories. Selected with intro- 
duction by Carolyn Wells. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. $1.50 each. 


N these two volumes the classics among 
American thrillers are collected. It is 
strange that in a country of busy people, 
notoriously fond of detective stories, no 
better examples were discovered than 
those which make up the first volume. 
Perhaps in the short detective story an 
American effort is bound to suffer by the 
inevitable comparison to the tales of 
Sherlock Holmes. At any rate, except for 
“The Gold Bug” and “Corpus Delicti’”— 
which is hardly a detective story — the 
tales, as thrillers, seem feeble. The mystery 
stories are distinctly superior. Besides the 
tales of Poe, we are given some very real 
horrors, including those two unequaled 
stories, ““The Yellow Wallpaper” and 


“The Upper Berth.” 


** *& & * 


Economic Problems New and Old. By 


Allyn Abbott Young. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


HE author of this book was chief of 

the division of economics and statis- 
tics of the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace. There is no economist in 
America who has a higher reputation for 
competence and soundness of judgment. 
To explain the reason for his present book, 
he writes the most modest of prefaces: 
““My only excuse for putting these scat- 
tered papers together into a volume ts 
that former students and. other friends 
have asked for such a collection.” The 
papers were scattered through a number 
of publications over a period of ten years 
or more, but that is the most superficial 
truth about them. The significant fact is 
that each is a monograph, composed with 
such breadth, scholarship, and technical 
knowledge that it is usable today, and 
important for students of prices, the Fed- 


eral Reserve, war debts, rate control, and 


all the other subjects treated by the au- 
thor. A book for serious students. 
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The Story of the Week 
The Long Road to Exile 


N the late afternoon of January 21 im- 
I mense crowds of workers filled Red 
Square in Moscow. The day was an 
important one in the calendar of Com- 
munist Russia. Four years before, Niko- 
LAY Lenin, supreme leader of the 
revolution against czardom, had died, and 
his comrades were gathered to honor his 
memory. Through the afternoon, files of 
silent men and women sought the mauso- 
leum where Lentn’s body lies under a 
glass cover, always guarded by sentries. 
As five o’clock struck on the Kremlin 
chimes, doors of the Grand Opera House 
were thrown open and the throng poured 
inside, hushed to silence by the atmos- 
phere of mourning which shrouded the 
auditorium. Boxes and galleries were 
draped in black, and a huge red-and-black 
Soviet star covered the entire ceiling. 
Tables were placed at the front of the 
stage; behind was a great picture sym- 
bolizing the advance of the revolution. 
Hushed applause greeted the appear- 
ance of President Ka.inn and a group of 
Soviet leaders; the audience was plainly 
deeply impressed. Then President Kati- 
NIN rose. “At exactly this moment four 
years ago,” he said in a voice filled with 
emotion, “our beloved leader passed 
away from us into history. I beg you to 
rise to honor his deathless memory.” The 
audience rose to its feet as an orchestra 
droned into the opening bars of the Soviet 
' hymn for dead comrades. Slowly the 
lights faded, the music grew louder until, 
at the hour and minute of Lenin’s death, 
the house was plunged into total darkness 
for a bare instant while the picture of the 
revolution slid away and in its place ap- 
peared a portrait of Lenin, so masterfully 
lighted as to appear almost living. It was 
an impressive moment, almost eerie in its 
effect, and a tremor ran through the au- 
dience before the lights flared up and 
the workers sank back into their seats. 
One wonders, somehow, how many of 
those who visited Moscow’s Grand Opera 
House to pay homage to the canonized 
Lenin were present at a less formal 
ceremony held five days before in the rail- 
way station for that other great genius of 
the revolution, Leon Trotsky. Any who 
attended both must have been struck by 
the contrast. For in the early days of the 
October revolution of 1917, and through 
the years that followed, the names of 
Lenin and Trotsky were inseparably 
linked in the outer world as the men who 
made a government out of revolution. 
Lenin died four years ago and became the 
saint of Red Russia. Trotsky, unfaltering 


By Stewart Beach 


in his devotion to the principle of world 
revolution, ran foul of the party which he 
had done so much to create and now the 
party was sending him into exile. 
Censorship has been strict in Russia, 
and it is possible only from scattered dis- 
patches to piéce together the story of 
Trotsky’s going. The Government’s 
decision to send him into exile along with 





Leon Trotsky, born Liba Bron- 
stein, sailed out of poverty in New 
York to be Foreign Minister and 
War Commissar in Russia. That 
was in May, 1917. A little more 
than ten years later he boarded 
a train in Moscow to begin a 
2,000-mile journey into exile. His 
crime was the greatest known in 
Communist political theory — 
counter-revolution. The story be- 
hind the exile of a man who lives 
with Lenin in the minds of the 
outside world as the organizing 
genius of the revolution is the 
story of a man who rose from the 
inner offices of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy to grasp the power in Russia. 
Trotsky held the army, but Stalin, 
the new dictator, held the votes. 
And Trotsky lost 











some fifty others who have opposed the 
newer policies of the Soviet Government 
was known in Moscow two weeks before 
it was carried out, although the Govern- 
ment had made no official announcement. 
In fact, only on the day of Trotsxy’s 
departure was a bulletin issued confirming 
his sentence. The day before, Leo Ka- 
MENEV, GREGORY ZINOVIEV, CHRISTIAN 
Rakovsky, and Kart Rapexk had been 
started on their journeys to various out- 
lying districts of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Trorsky was to take 
the Tashkent express on January 16. 


HE train was scheduled to leave at 

g.20 p.M. An hour before that time 
the station was crowded with the curious 
who had come down to see the departure 
of their disgraced leader. Doubtless many 
former soldiers were in the crowd — men 
who had come under the guiding hand of 
Trotsky when he whipped into shape the 
Red army, 1,500,000 strong. With what 
emotion they regarded his going one can 
only guess. A bare few moments before 
the scheduled departure of the train 


Trotsky appeared. Witnesses differ as to 
his conduct. Some say that he walked 
proudly erect, looking neither to right nor 
to left as he took his place in the carriage 
reserved for him. Others state that he at- 
tempted to address the crowd but was 
restrained by a guard. At all events, no 
disorder was apparent; there was no 
demonstration in his favor. The train 
pulled out of the station, taking Trorsky 
on his 2,000-mile journey to Vierney, a 
little town between Russian Turkestan 
and the Chinese border. And back in the 
Kremlin, JosepH Dyucasuvit1 STALin, 
supreme dictator of all the Russias, must 
have breathed a sigh of relief. 


HE exile of Trotsky wrote finis to 

the struggle for leadership in post- 
Lenin Russia. Until Lenin died, there was 
no question of the ruling power. It was 
Lenin, and Lenin alone. Even before his 
death, however, there were those who 
wondered who would succeed him. Lenin 
saw the struggle and attempted to fore- 
stall it by. two letters which were pub- 
lished after his death. The substance of 
the letters was not entirely clear; but their 
meaning was wrenched around by one 
group to make it appear that Lenin had 
repudiated Trotsky as a true disciple of 
his teachings. And around this qualifica- 
tion the fight for the leadership was 
waged: Which one of Russia’s strong men 
most nearly held to the teachings of the 
leader? Despite the letters, TRorsky 
pushed his own candidacy; GREGORY 
ZINOVIEV, executive chairman of the 
Third International, propaganda bureau 
of the Communist party, was no less 


zealous in advancing his own qualifica- 


tions; KaAMENEV was another aspirant. 

But while these men boasted their kin- 
ship with Lenin, another man had been 
pursuing a more practical course. He was 
a Georgian, proud of his Oriental cast of 
features, JoseEpH DyuGAsHVILI, now uni- 
versally known by his revolution name 
of Statin, which, significantly enough, 
means steel. Since the turn of the century, 
Stain had been one of that restless group 
which worked for the overthrow of 
czardom. He had suffered exile in Siberia 
and in foreign lands with Lenin. He was 
credited as being a man of no great 
imagination, but of unswerving loyalty to 
the cause. Lenin chose him for the im- 
portant but relatively unobtrusive posi- 
tion of general secretary of the All-Union 
Communist party. 

In the hands of a different man the 
post might have been little more than it 
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appeared on the surface — a routine job of 
organization. It is interesting to see how 
Stain, demonstrating unsuspected politi- 
cal acumen, fashioned from it a secure 
place at the supreme head of the state. 
Russia’s political leadership is decided by 
the semiannual party congresses, Dele- 
gates to the congress are elected at 
assemblies on the town-meeting order by 
their factory, their village, or whatever 
subdivision includes them. These dele- 
gates elect a Central Committee of sixty- 
three, which, in turn, selects a Political 
Bureau of nine to exercise the immediate 
executive power. In theory the state has 
no head excepting this Bureau. 


HEN Srauin took over his duties 

as secretary of the party, he faced 
the huge task of stretching the central 
Government’s influence into every corner 
of the vast nation. It was necessary to 
send agents into the farthest villages to 
spread Communist propaganda and set 
up the organization which would make 
the Moscow idea effective. LENIN was 
occupied with larger aspects of the Gov- 
ernment; Trotsky, as War Commissar, 
was still busy perfecting the army and 
counter-revolution. Neither 
thought beyond the good job which they 
noted Srauin was doing to the implica- 
tions which lay behind it. 

It. was four months after Lenin’s 
death —in May, 1924, to be exact — 
that Stain first showed his hand. Joining 
with Zinoviev and KameEnev, he forced 
the issue with Trotsky. The War Com- 
missar, with the army at his back, doubt- 
less expected to sway the congress by the 
vigor of oratory. But Stauin had a more 
effective weapon. With the votes of a 
good five sixths of the delegates in his 
pocket, he was content. Trotsky, de- 
feated in this first clash, was forced to 
resign from his post as War Commissar 
and, subsequently, to seek a distant village 
in the Caucasus, ostensibly because his 
health was endangered. 

Possibly it was; certainly he had re- 
ceived a rude shock by his sudden awak- 
ening to the power of Sra.in. It was 
nearly a year before he returned to Mos- 
cow, this time to a minor post in the 
Central Committee. Meanwhile, STaLin 
turned his attention to his erstwhile al- 
lies, Zinoviev and KameneEv. These two 
tottered nervously. along in the work of 
the Political Bureau until December, 
1924. When another congress met, they. 
precipitated the inevitable struggle with 
Statin, “taking their complaint to the 
country.”’ STALIN, they said, had retreated 
from the pure Communism of Lenin. He 
was capitulating to the petit bourgeois. 
State ownership of all land, resources, and 
basic industry, as well as a government 
monopoly of foreign trade is state capital- 
ism, they shouted to the listening dele- 
gates. For six days. the struggle — which 
was never a struggle — continued. STALIN 
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was imperturbable. He argued his case, 
secure in the knowledge that there would 
be no question of the outcome. Nor was 
there. When the 665 votes were cast, 602 
were marked as Sta.in wished. 

Curiously enough, Kamenev and 
Zinoviev did not immediately feel the 
iron heel of the man who had now become 
dictator of Russia. To be sure, KAMENEV 
failed of reélection to the Political Bu- 
reau, and was removed from his post as 
first assistant to the president and from 
the chairmanship of the Council of Labor 
and Defense. But he was made Commissar 
of Foreign and Internal Trade until the 
excitement.of the congress had subsided. 
Six months later he was quietly removed. 
It was a year and a half before ZiInoviEV 
went the way of Kamenev and Trotsky. 
He was reélected to the Political Bureau 
and continued as chairman of the Third 
International, working with Statin in the 
Government. But it was only a question 
of time. On July 21, 1926, he was sum- 
marily ousted from the Political Bureau 
for alleged dissemination of secret in- 
formation. Not long afterwards, he was 
likewise removed from the chairmanship 
of the Third International. 

By this time, Trotsky was back in 
Moscow, and the three malcontents 
formed themselves into an opposition 
group with the avowed intention of oust- 
ing Stain from his place as head of the 
Government. They secured a few disciples, 
but they must have known from the start 
that their efforts were doomed to failure. 
The dictator was too firmly entrenched. 
Too many small but none the less impor- 
tant officials of the vast bureaucracy. 
which is Red Russia knew that their 
safety and their jobs depended upon doing 
Stauin’s bidding. Nevertheless, the trium- 
virate worked on. They acquired a print- 
ing press’ and produced denunciatory 
pamphlets; they attacked the ruling fac- 
tion openly in factory gatherings. They 
ignored all warnings of punishment and 
placed their fate in the hands of the 
congress Called for last December. 


TALIN made noattempt to keep Tror- 
sky from speaking. He didn’t need 
to. For Trorsky’s appearance was almost 
pitiful. Standing upon the platform, faced 
by a sea of hostile faces, he thundered 
forth: the old phrases, the old warnings 
against the inroads of capital. The revolu- 
tion had been turned aside, he said, and 
in its place STALIN was setting up a capi- 
talistic nation, conciliatory to the other 
capitalistic powers. Delegates stirred 
restlessly in their seats. There were cries, 
hisses, commotion. Finally the. din grew 
to such proportions that the speaker 
halted his fiery discourse, acknowledging 
defeat. It is said that he remained in the 
hall long enough to hear the congress read 
him out of the party. 
Of the four men most responsible for 
the success of the revolution only STaLin 


remains in Moscow. Lenin and Feux 
Dyersuinsky, who organized the Cheka 
and relentlessly hounded counter-revolu- 
tion out of Russia with firing squads, are 
dead; Trotsky, shorn of his power, has 
suffered political death through his expul- 
sion from the Communist party and his 
exile to far-away Turkestan. Only Stauin, 
whose web of bureaucracy links together 
the scattered districts of Russia, remains 
in power. And Statin himself has turned 
sharply away from the principles of pure 
Communism upon which the revolution 
rested. Failure of the revolutionary idea in 
other parts of the world has convinced 
him that Russia, if she is to.succeed in the 
world, must play as other nations play 
and by the same rules. The principles 
which created a state will not sustain one, 
he finds. And so, instead of turning his 
gaze outward and fixing his thought upon 
spreading the revolution to other lands, 
he looks inward — to building up Russia 
economically. 

And Statin, it appears, is but following 
the wishes of the country. Russia is tired 
of revolution, tired of firing squads, tired 
of ceaseless scrutiny by the secret police. 
The peasants, awakened to their oppor- 
tunities, are eager to better themselves. 
Their interests — if they were ever politi- 
cal—are now chiefly economic. They 
want oil for their lamps, boots for their . 
feet, sugar, salt, and the necessaries. of 
life. They are not interested. in making 
Communists of the Frenchmen, of the 
Englishmen, or of the Germans. 


NE wonders if Trotsky in his com- 
partment on the Tashkent express; 
watched over by a Red guard who was 
detailed to accompany him to the end. of 
his journey, mused upon these things. One 
wonders if he thought back to the day. 
when news that the.czar had been deposed 
by ALEXANDER KERENSKY found him in 
New York; if he remembers leaving New. 
York in May, 1917; the arrival in 
Russia, the trip to Petrograd, his work 
in haranguing the regiments of soldiers 
home from the front. Lenin was still. in 
hiding then, and before he came forth, to 
take command, Trotsky had begun in 
earnest his work of changing the imperial 
army into the hosts of Bolshevism. When. 
Lenrn took charge, Trotsky had an army. 
ready to place at his; back. 

But Trotsky, who is an ideologist first, 
and a practical man only when it serves 
his. ends, is. probably. not occupying 
his exile with memories. Exile is nothing, 
new to him. Twice the czar sent him ta 
Siberia — once in the ’ nineties when. he 
was a boy. of twenty-two; again after the 
1905 revolution. Each time he. was sen- 
tenced. to life imprisonment; each time he 
managed to escape. The will to revolution 
which lived. through Siberian snows. may 
still. burn brightly at Vierney in Turke, 
stan. One. wonders if there will be resur- 
rection from TRoTsky’s political death. 
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- The Editor Steps Down 


AST week a letter came into the office 
[’ from the president of the Home 
Savings and Loan Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, in the introductory 
lines of which the writer deplored our 
attitude toward the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, finding it lacking in “judicial and 
scholarly tone.” In the body of his letter 


he went on to say: 


Evidences of this are found in your article 
“Aut Veritas — Aut Nullus” following 
the death of Wayne B. Wheeler, and also 
in your later editorial in the issue of 
January 14, 1928: “The Board — und 
Gott.” 1 hold no brief for the Anti-Saloon 
League or the Methodist Church. They 
are abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves; but it is a pity to disgrace the 
columns of so good a paper as THE INDE- 
PENDENT with such articles. The Hearst 
papers are supposed to hold the record for 
yellow journalism, but I have never seen 
‘anything in their columns worse than 
those two editorials, and I cannot help 
wondering whether you would have said 
the things about Mr. Wheeler when he 
was alive that you hastened to say about 
him assoon ashewasdead. __ 
There may be good and sufficient reason 
_ for modifying the Volstead Act or repeal- 
_ ing the Eighteenth Amendment, but so 
far I have not seen any such reason in 
the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. I shall 
watch for them with special interest from 
now on. 


James M. McKay. 


In this paper we have sincerely tried 
to express an independent point of view 
without fear or favor. It may be that our 
readers are in disagreement with this 
point of view, but we are not willing to 
admit that anything that has appeared in 
this publication savors of yellow journal- 
ism. As far as Mr. Wheeler is concerned, 
we published quite as severe criticisms of 
him during his lifetime as after his death. 
We have always given him a chance to 
reply to them, and he has done so on more 
than one occasion. As far as prohibition in 
general is concerned, we could not be 
considered by any fair-minded critic as 
unqualifiedly wet. We have always con- 
sidered the drastic measure of prohibition 
as unwise and foolish, and as far as our 
best judgment goes the event has shown 
this to be the case. 

And where the Methodist Church and 
its publicity are concerned, we feel very 
deeply that this great organization should 
have intrusted its official utterance to 
intolerant and, as it seems to us, essep- 
tially unfair men. Its Clip Sheet, which 
we criticized in an editorial, is, we believe, 
beneath contempt. The Hearst press has 
nothing more unfair or fundamentally 
improper. In voicing this opinion we feel 
we are doing little more than our simple 
duty as editors of a magazine for the in- 
tegrity of which we are responsible. 


The I’s Have It 


(Continued from page 136) 

fact is that the New York Times, the 
Boston Herald, the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, the Baltimore Sun, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Los Angeles Times, although 
they present a more conservative and solid 
front, are edited nevertheless with scrupu- 
lous care lest they prove too informative 
for the average intelligence. I have been 
at some pains to prove statistically that 
papers such as these lead the field in the 
ballyhoo of the sensational and fugitive. 
They are edited for persons who, like 
Hedda Gabler, are bored. If a mature mind 
wants exercise it must resort to the weekly 
and monthly magazines or to books. If it 
craves provocative opinion about current 
events, this can be found hardly anywhere 
save in the weekly journals. 

Now, it is worth our attention that with 
the appearance of the kind of press which 
appealed to a literate but uneducated 
public there appeared also a man who 
adopted the tone of the present-day per- 
sonal journalism. He substituted for the 
editorial “we” the first person singular. 
“I am for a reform of morals — of man- 
ners,” he wrote. He printed pictures of his 
wife and their infant son.. He announced 
his engagement to wed this woman under 
the headlines: “Declaration of Love — 
Caught at Last — Going to be Married — 
New Movement in Civilization.” The 
lengthy article underneath was regarded 
in that day as the epitome of vulgarity. 

This man was James Gordon Bennett, 
who did more than any other person to set 
the patterns which dominate the selection 
and. presentation of news in modern 
papers. He led in the invasion of privacy, 
the trumpeting of trivia, and the appeal 
to mass emotion rather than reasoned 

judgment. The chorus of Phrynes, male 
and female, who display their charms daily 
in the modern big-city newspaper, is his 
chorus. The personal journalism of today 
is a child of the kind of journalism initiated 
by the New York Herald in the ’thirties of 
the last century. So far as the treatment 
of news is concerned, there has not been a 
fundamentally new idea since that time. 
Comics, journalistic jazz, and the first 
personal pronoun are by-products. 

By contrasting Greeley and his com- 
pany, who smothered to death in the 
thickening air of commercialism, with the 
kind of personal journalists who have 
succeeded Bennett, the father of com- 
mercial journalism, we get an accurate 
measure of the two-fisted press of the last 
century and the stature of our present 
cheap and promiscuous press. The fact is, 
of course, that a chameleon press takes on 
the color of its surroundings. It acquires 
the attributes of the people it appeals to; 
Bennett’s vulgarity was an appeal to the 
vulgar. The modern newspaper of large 
circulation, which must pander to lower 
and lower grades of intelligence under the 


whip of the advertiser, with his demand 
for mass readers, becomes, by appealing to 
the fourteen-year-old mind, adolescent in 
tone and temper. It will continue to be 
puerile and irresponsible until it begins to 
be its age. In the meantime, the first 
personal pronoun will wax larger and 
larger, while the persons who utter it 
grow smaller and smaller. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 137) 


He had hardly gone two steps when he 
stumbled over former Attorney-General 
Wickersham, a somewhat forlorn fievre, 
who earnestly pleaded for breathing!: im 
as his wife felt faint. ‘ 

“Go into the reserved space behind the 
ropes,” yelled Representative Such-and- 
Such above the din of battle coming from 
the east room. 

“They won’t let me in. I’ve tried,” 
complained the former Attorney-General, 
who despite his active retirement from 
public office, was not unaccustomed to 
hobnobbing with statesmen. 

Somewhat disheveled, his linen wrin- 
kled and upset, my friend finally was able 
to get his coat, hat, and stick from the 
flunkey, and set off into the night. What 
he had to say subsequently about White 
House receptions reddened my blushing 
ears for many months. 

He had other grounds for complaint. 
As a member of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee he had been at sharp odds 
with the President on last year’s cruiser 
program; being an ardent advocate of 
more reasonable terms for debtor nations 
he had come in conflict with the Executive 
on this score. I had heard him sound off 
on so many occasions that I believed I 
had a reasonable basis on which to fix his 
opinion of Mr. Coolidge. Imagine my 
surprise when I read in the papers that 
he had addressed his constituents thus: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
majority of the American people, irre- 
spective of party and no matter in what 
section of the country they live, are sorry 
for President Coolidge’s decision. If he 
would allow it they would enthusiastically 
keep him at the helm. They chose him as 
the courageous defender of law and order, 
as a sagacious executive, and he has fully 
measured up to their . . . hopes.” 

We should not really be surprised. This, 
so often, proves the way of the political 
gentlemen. They are ever saying one 
thing in private and another in public. 

Poor Tom Heflin! Terrible things are 
being whispered about him in the Senate 
and lobbies. His colleagues are hinting 
that he is just a little cuckoo. 

“Poor Tom,” they say, and point to 
their heads. “It’s too bad, you know. He 
is not really responsible.” 

For my part, I do not believe it at all. 
My spies report that there is nothing to 
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such talk. They say there is no change. 
That Tom is just the same as he ever was. 
: One agent reported that a learned writer 
in the press gallery was convinced of 
Tom’s irrationality by the way he shot 
his tongue in and out of his mouth. It 
simply shows that Heflin has not been 
fairly observed before. He always had this 
trick. It is nothing new. 

In just the same way, in the closing 
hour of the filibuster of the last session, 
when a certain Senator bared his breast 
to stop last-minute legislative efforts, his 
fellow members whispered that he was 
“under the influence; he was not quite 
responsible.” 

Mr. Heflin is vastly amusing if you are 
i xe right mood. He may be irresponsi- 
ble, have no sense of the lowest forms of 
decency, he may be a great distorter of the 
truth, but all the same he is the same 
Heflin at whom the Senate has laughed 
for years. ' 





The Dove ina Gilded Cage 


(Continued from page 128) 


There is no reason why these two sim- 
ple, effective methods should not be ap- 
plied internationally and specifically to 
contemporaneous Europe. The Federal 
Government has the means of ascertain- 
ing the purposes, needs, and uses of for- 
eign loans floated in this country. The 
Government should be authorized to 
compel full publicity through our securi- 
ties and banking concerns of all proposed 
issues. It should equally be enabled to 
prohibit the sale here of all securities and 
the floating of all loans destined for any 
but constructive, peaceful purposes. In a 
word, Congress might well charge the 
President with the duty of placing an 
embargo on all money exportations and 
credits destined for superfluous philan- 
thropies, useless municipal expenditures, 
and military outlays abroad. If to do this 
now exceeds his Constitutional authority, 
that authority should be broadened under 
proper checks. Foreign “wildcatting” 
should be controlled equally with the 
domestic. American support for foreign 
truculence and military aggression should 
be withdrawn. Soft-witted American 
charity should be denied export privileges. 

Thus only can European peoples be 
forced to respect our generosity and our 
desire to ban war as an instrument of 
national policy everywhere. In no other 
way can we curb the propensity of 
European statesmen to plan for wars as 
a ready expedient and to destroy their 
people’s wealth and civilization in the 
process. By careful discrimination in the 
expenditure of our own country’s and 
our own people’s money abroad and by 
grimly withholding all financial aid from 
other than constructive, peaceful projects 
abroad we can avoid those very foreign 
entanglements which we fear so much. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Dove In a Gitpep Cace. 1. Oftentimes the 
material wealth of the United States is pointed to as 
a source of international ill will. Here is an article 
in which it is held that our wealth, if rightfully em- 
ployed, may become “the most powerful weapon in 
the world for the enforcement of peace.” After read- 
ing the article, discuss in class Mr. Roe’s reasoning 
and the conclusion to which it leads him. 2. Re- 
member that Mr. Roe’s viewpoint is only one of 
many, and that other authorities might disagree 
with him completely. 3. What, in brief, is his plan 
for using America’s financial power? Notice that it 
involves increased supervision of foreign loans by 
the State Department, although the supervision 
exerted even now by the State Department is held 
unconstitutional by a number of men, including 
Senator Carter Glass. 4. What is an embargo? What 
do you think of the idea of an embargo on certain 
“money exportations?” Notice that money, as well 
as goods, may be considered as an export com- 
modity. Would it require a Constitutional amend- 
ment to provide such an embargo? 5. Comment on 
the article as a piece of argument. Criticize its 
structure. 


PRECONVENTION Portraits. 1. Consider this 
article as a character sketch of Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh. Does it give you the facts you would like to 
know about him? In addition to this, does it give 
you a living picture of the man? 2. Tell, in your 
own words, the story of Senator Walsh’s career, 


- emphasizing the points which seem to you of great- 


est importance for the voter. 3. Compare the man 
with others who have been treated in this series. 
4. Discuss his availability for the Presidency, and 
his chances of obtaining the office. 


Tue I’s Have It. 1. Mr. Bent draws a contrast 
between the kind of “personal journalism” prac- 
ticed by Greeley, Watterson, and Dana, and the 
“personal journalism” which is found in the United 
States today. Where does the difference lie? 2. How 
does Mr. Bent account for the change? 3. Had you 
ever heard of Walter Lippmann, Lucien Price, or 
Rollo Ogden before reading their names in the arti- 
cle? Why do these men remain practically unknown 
to the general public, whereas the editors of a pre- 
vious generation were known to all newspaper 
readers? 4. What is Mr. Bent’s criticism of our 
modern columnists and reviewers. Do you find it 
justified? Bring to class samples of the work of some 
of the men he mentions, and discuss its good and 
bad qualities. Are you inclined to agree with Mr. 
Bent that “the first personal pronoun will wax 
larger and larger, while the persons who utter it 
grow smaller and smaller?” 5. Write a paper of 500 
words or more on one of the following subjects: a. 
Mass Circulation and the Quality of Newspapers; 4. 
Newspapers and Advertising; c. The New Personal 
Journalism. 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. Compare the 
correspondent’s description of a White House re- 
ception with the picture you had previously held of 
such a function. Do you find your ideas on the mat- 
ter altered to any great extent? 2. How does the 
author make a lively story out of a routine subject? 
Discuss his choice of incidents, his choice of words, 
and the quality of his writing. How does he gain his 
descriptive effects? 3. Comment on the contrast 
between what a legislator ‘thinks privately and 
what he says in public. 4. The article breaks defi- 
nitely into two parts. When the author commences 
talking about Senator Heflin, he launches upon a 
new subject. This is permissible in a series of Wash- 
ington notes, but inadvisable for a class essay. 5. 
Why is Senator Tom Heflin now the butt of political 
writers? Comment on his recent utterances regard- 
ing the Catholic church. 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS ‘advertisement is about 

groupinsurance,a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 


Censider only one angle — 
the worker’s wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 


group insurance. This means that she is 
going te help you in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only ene of many far-reaching 
influences involved in grqup insurance. 

We have two booklets, ““Management, 
Men and Motives” and “Group Life In- 
surance,’* which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
te send them te you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 











No. 5a Park Street 





AMAZING OFFER 


COMPLETE and unexpurgated transla- 
tions of Foreign Masterpieces. Private- 
ly Printed and Illustrated Editions. Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, Boccacio’s Decameron, 
Balzac’s Droll Stories, the Heptameron, 
Rabelais, etc., $3.50 each. Catalogue upon 
request. 


BOOK COLLECTORS’ SERVICE 
321 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, i at no 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 
When in Boston 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 2 Milk Street 








THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, mary nly of Darwin’ 
theory but of Ng rh gee a saee a scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird's-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents by mail. Catalog free. 
H. KERR & CO. 


CHARLES 
345 East Ohio Street _ Chicago, Ill. 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Child 4 to 14, enced, sym: ic care in the 
home of the PTR wuouetic con Small 
h academic standards. Summer camp in 


Address 
Me. and Mre. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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CHARLES JONES 
Rear 1518 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














The Spirit of Service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In JuLy, 1926, lightning struck the 

Navy Arsenal at Denmark Lake, 

New Jersey. The explosion demol- 

ished the $80,000,000 plant, rocked the 
countryside, left thousands homeless and 
many dead. While the community fled in 
terror, fresh explosions hurled fragments of 
shell and debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those who re- 
sponded to the call of duty were the tele- 
phone workers. Operators in the danger 
zone stayed at their posts. Those who had 
left for the day and others on vacation, on 
their own initiative, hurried back to help 
handle the unprecedented volume of calls. 
Linemen and repairmen braved exploding 
shells to restore the service. Within a little 


over an hour emergency telephone 

service was established, invaluable 

in caring for the victims and in 
mobilizing forces to fight the fire which 
followed. In spite of repeated warnings of 
danger still threatening, no telephone 
worker left the affected area. 

Through each of the day’s twenty-four 
hours, the spirit. of service is the heritage 
of the thousands of men and women who 
have made American telephone service 
synonymous with dependability. In every 
emergency, it is this spirit that causes Bell 
System employees to set aside all thought 
of personal comfort and safety and, volun- 
tarily, risk their lives to “Get the message 
through.” 








